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CANNED  FOODS  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 

at  the  National  Convention  of  the 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Kansas  City,  June  20-25 


In  attendance  were  home  economics  author¬ 
ities  from  America’s  schools  and  colleges, 
women  who  write  for  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  who  broadcast  over  the  air,  and  conduct 
cooking  schools  everywhere . . .  helping  to  guide 
America’s  eating  habits.  Canco  carries  on  a 
continuous  program  to  these  important  wo¬ 
men,  advertising  in  their  magazines,  sending 


on  request  hundreds  of  thousands  of  A.M. 
A.- approved  manuals,  educational  pamphlets, 
charts,  text  books,  kits  of  cans,  etc.  Canco 
also  exhibits  at  their  conventions,  answering 
questions  in  person.  Over  half  of  the  leading 
home  economists  present  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  registered  at  Canco’s  exhibit.  The  merits  of 
canned  foods  are  winning  their  support. 
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AYARS  Standard 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOIV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 
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DV  ALANK 
iDaco 


BODY  rcANCCD 
AT  DOTH  tNOD 


OOV  84.ANK 
NOTCHCD 


detail  of 

DIDC  SEAM 


SURPLUS  DOLDCP  eoOY  COOLED 
-  INIPEO  OFF  WITH  AIR  BLAST 


AUTO.  Am  TCBTCR 


dOLOCRiNO  attachment 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CoMO/UfK- 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 


yacuum  doling 
Machine — No.  23 


Today  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  peak 
loads,  because  no  matter  what  pressure  you're 
working  under,  Continental  has  a  lull  line  ol 
rugged  equipment  "built  to  take  it." 

But  remember.  Continental's  record  ol 
satislied  customers  is  not  based  merely  on  the 
high  quality  ol  its  cans  or  the  precision  and 
speed  ol  its  machines,  but  upon  its  progres¬ 
sive  policy  ol  lull  cooperation  and  service. 

There  are  45  Continental  plants,  located 
throughout  the  country  . . .  your  assurance  ol 
prompt  delivery  ol  any  quantity  ol  cans,  on 
time.  And  at  your  disposal  is  a  highly  trained 
stall  ol  closing  machine  and  research  experts, 
ready  to  help  you  not  only  in  emergency 
but  at  all  times.  It  will  pay  you  to  discuss 
your  present  or  luture  canning  requirements 
with  a  Continental  representative. 


Single-Sinlion  Panama 
doling  Machine 


Sin^-Slation 

Panama  doling  Machine  No.  10 


Four-Station  CR 
doting  Machine 


Continenud  doting 
Machine  No.  9 


Continental  Semi-automatic 
doting  Machine  No.  24 
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PATIENCE — “Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day”,  but 
it  was  destroyed  one  day  because  the  people  did 
not  make-up  to  what  the  “interests”  of  those  days 
were  doing.  The  truth  about  the  stampede  in  canned 
foods  prices  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  out,  and  this 
period  will  be  looked  back  upon,  by  this  industry,  as 
“the  madness  of  1937”. 

We  asked  a  man  grown  old  in  the  industry,  but  not 
now  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  canning 
or  selling  of  any  canned  foods,  to  give  us  the  “low- 
down”  on  the  pack  situation  as  he  sees  it.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  7th  he  answered: 

“The  tomato  crop  in  Southern  Jersey  has  been 
damaged  quite  a  lot  by  the  horn  worm.  One 
canner  wrote  me  September  1st,  from  Southern 
Jersey  that  his  pack  now  looks  like  he  will  get 
only  18  to  20  thousand  cases  instead  of  the  50 
to  60  thousand  he  was  expecting. 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  of  course,  suffered 
a  heavy  loss  from  the  five  days  rain  and  I  under¬ 
stand  No.  2’s  are  selling  at  621/2  cents  with  heavy 
shipments  of  future  sales.  This  gives  the  canners 
some  money  on  which  to  operate  without  crowding 
spot  sales.  I  would  not  estimate  the  pack  of  the 
Tri-States  but  it  will  be  well  below  1935.  It  would 
have  been  less  than  1935  even  if  we  had  not  had 
the  five  days  rain.  (1935  tomato  pack  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  7,925,515  cases 
of  No.  TWO'S.  Keep  that  in  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  compare  the  ’34,  ’35  and  ’36  packs  with  previous 
years  multiply  the  figures  by  .57.  The  above  ’35 
packs  would  then  be  4,517,544  cases  reported  as 
3’s,  as  of  old.  Editor). 

While  in  Ohio  last  week  I  found  that  the  tomato 
crop  there  has  been  badly  hurt  by  sun  scald.  One 
canner  in  central  Ohio  who  has  two  tomato  can¬ 
ning  plants,  is  running  his  entire  acreage  at  one 
plant. 

I  also  found  that  the  sweet  corn  acreage  in  the 
Scito  river  bottoms  was  entirely  lost  by  three 
floods  in  July.  The  sweet  corn  acreage  along  the 
Scito  is  quite  heavy  and  supplies  com  canneries  at 
Ashville,  Circleville  and  Chillicothe.  The  plant  at 
Ashville  did  not  open  up  at  all  and  what  little  acre¬ 
age  they  had  on  higher  ground  that  was  not 
drowned  out  by  the  floods  is  being  handled  by  one 
of  the  Circleville  plants.” 

But  will  the  canners  ever  learn  not  to  reduce  the 
prices  on  a  surplus  until  they  have  the  surplus  ?  ! 


Instead  of  selling  canned  foods  now,  go  fishing,  and 
learn  that  it’s  always  the  biggest  fish  which  gets  away. 
That’s  true  about  canning  crops,  too. 

THOUGHT  PROVOKERS— We  take  this  from  the 
U.S.D.A.  “Consumers’  Guide”  of  August  23,  1937: 

“Commentary  on  the  present  status  of  consumer 
literacy :  A  large  manufacturer  of  breakfast  foods 
recently  conducted  a  test  sales  campaign.  Con¬ 
sumers  were  offered  identical  packages  at  two 
'  prices — a  single  package  at  10  cents,  two  packages 
for  23  cents.  The  report  of  this  test  does  not  re¬ 
veal  whether  or  not  it  was  conducted  in  different 
stores,  but,  however  it  was  staged,  results  showed 
that  33  per  cent  more  packages  of  the  breakfast 
food  were  sold  at  the  2-for-23-cents  price  than  at 
10  cents  a  package — At  least  one  of  the  “Three 
R’s”  for  consumers  should  be  READ  THE 
LABEL.” 

And  Leo  McGivena,  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
recently  said  in  an  address  to  The  Advertising  Club : 

“Charles  F.  Kettering,  research  chief  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  says  it  takes  four  years  to  sell  a 
fundamental  idea  to  a  board  of  directors.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  men  catch  on  faster  than 
that  but  even  then.  I’d  say  it  is  ordinarily  a  two 
year  undertaking  to  register  an  idea  definitely 
in  the  minds  of  the  advertising  business. 

“So  you  can’t  ‘call  too  often’  with  your  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

And  here  is  a  thought  which  canners  might  develop 
to  advantage — if  they  could  but  get  an  advertising 
urge.  It  comes  from  a  lady,  via  the  above  mentioned 
“Consumers’  Guide”: 

“There’s  punch  in  this  farm  woman’s  challenge 
to  city  and  rural  women  to  get  together  on  pro¬ 
ducer-consumer  problems.  She’s  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Sewell,  administrative  director  of  the  Associated 
Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

‘I  wonder’,  Mrs.  Sewell  asks,  ‘if  city  folk  know 
how  many  enemies  we  combat  to  produce  the  food¬ 
stuffs  for  the  average  city  table.  I  fear  sometimes 
that  many  feel  as  did  the  bride  who,  hearing  of  a 
proposed  farmers’  strike,  said  complacently,  “Let 
the  rubes  strike  if  they  want  to.  I  can  get  every¬ 
thing  I  want  at  the  grocery  store”. 

‘Start  with  the  orange  juice  on  the  breakfast 
table.  Long  hours  of  tedious  hand  labor  and  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  go  into  producing  and  harvest- 
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ing  the  golden  fruit.  Expensive  spray  materials 
and  fertilizers  must  be  purchased  and  applied ;  and 
grading,  packing,  storage,  and  transportation 
come  from  the  price  the  farmer  receives. 

‘Next  think  of  the  bacon.  Time  was  when  hog 
raising  was  a  simple  process.  Little  thought  or 
planning  went  into  the  job.  Nowadays,  its  a  real 
art.  A  pig  is  no  longer  just  a  pig.  The  McClean 
system  of  swine  management  now  in  vogue 
throughout  the  Corn  Belt,  calls  for  care  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  surround  a  brood  sow  with  more  sani¬ 
tary  safeguards  than  are  available  to  many 
mothers  of  men.  Mary  and  Johnny  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  Schick  test  and  toxin-antitoxin  for  diph¬ 
theria  prevention,  but  few  farmers  are  brave 
enough  to  let  the  hogs  go  without  vaccination 
against  cholera.  In  the  days  gone  by,  hogs  grew 
on  grass  and  acorns  with  little  corn  thrown  in; 
now,  they  must  have  minerals  and  vitamins,  bal¬ 
anced  with  the  precision  of  modern  scientists  and 
chemists.  All  this  must  be  added  to  food  costs. 

‘The  egg  that  accompanies  the  bacon  or  ham 
comes  from  a  flock  of  hens  as  temperamental  as  a 
prima  donna.  No  longer  does  “Biddy”  roam  over 
the  fields  in  summer  or  roost  in  an  apple  tree  in 
winter.  She  must  be  housed  comfortably  and  fed 
the  ingredients  that  go  into  egg  manufacture,  else 
she  won’t  lay  and  all  the  inventions  of  modern 
discovery  have  as  yet  failed  to  have  her  lay  the 
maximum  number  of  eggs  when  prices  are  at  their 
peak. 

‘And  when  you  spread  on  the  butter  or  poured 
the  cream  into  your  coffee,  did  you  say,  “I  can’t 
understand  why  the  price  of  dairy  products  is 
rising?”  Or  did  you  discuss  the  long,  long  trail 
a-winding  from  producer  to  consumer?  Did  you 
think  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  his  family,  of  the 
labor  and  expense  involved  in  producing  high- 
grade  milk  and  butter?  The  necessity  of  tuber¬ 
culin  test  in  order  that  your  family  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  infection,  expensive  equipment  for 
cooling  and  bottling,  and  the  extravagant  system 
for  distribution,  all  effect  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer. 

‘I  sat  in  a  city  apartment  building  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  counted  the  wagons  of  10  different  distri¬ 
butors  plying  up  and  down  a  single  street. 

‘Whose  fault  is  it?  No  one  individual  or  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  indicted,  but  simply  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  practices  that  have  grown  up  since 
commerce  and  trade  were  begun  in  America. 

‘Who  is  going  to  change  it?  To  use  a  slang 
phrase,  it’s  “up  to  the  women”.  The  better  under¬ 
standing  between  urban  and  rural  women,  a  study 
of  government  and  its  agencies  by  both  groups,  the 
understanding  that  will  enable  each  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  facts  and  propaganda,  a  determina¬ 
tion  possessed  by  pioneer  women  to  right  wrong — 
all  this  can  help  to  solve  the  mutual  problems  of 
producer  and  consumer.’  ” 

*  *  * 

The  industry  lost  a  noble  figure  when  W.  R.  Roach 
died  on  his  75th  birthday — September  6th  1937. 


“UNCLE”  BILLY  ROACH  IS  DEAD 

ONE  of  the  industry’s  grand  old  men  passed  to  his 
reward  on  September  6th — William  (Billy)  R. 
Roach,  head  of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  packers  of  famous  Hart  Brand  canned 
foods.  Few  men  in  this  industry  were  as  well  known, 
or  as  greatly  respected  as  “W.  R.”  as  some  knew  him, 
but  as  “Uncle  Billy”  by  the  more  recent  generations. 

Mr.  Roach  was  not  always  a  canner.  He  came  to 
know  and  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  through  his  contacts  with  it  as  a  seed  salesman  for 
the  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Company.  He  was  of  that  famous 
coterie  of  good  fellows,  towards  the  end  of  the  19th 
century — “Charlie”  Suydam,  can  salesman,  “Billy” 
Langbridge  and  “Billy”  Roach  of  the  seed  company, 
and  many  others.  That  contact  put  him  in  touch  with 
the  Scotts,  Robt.  P.  and  “Thom”  A.,  and  with  “Lon” 
Sears,  “Charlie”  Crary,  and  other  foundation  builders 
of  the  now  widespread  and  great  canned  foods  industry. 

When  he  decided  to  go  into  the  business  of  canning, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  determined 
upon  a  high  plan  of  sanitary  plant,  and  the  best 
quality  which  the  State  he  chose,  Michigan,  could 
produce  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  nothing  ever 
induced  him  to  leave  those  standards.  And  being  a 
salesman  by  training,  he  sensibly  and  firmly  decided 
to  build  goodwill  and  prestige  on  his  name  and  brand 
“Hart  Brand  Canned  Foods”.  We  have  not  investi¬ 
gated,  but  we  believe  that  never  a  case  of  canned  foods 
ever  left  any  one  of  his  many  canneries  under  a  job¬ 
ber’s  or  buyer’s  label.  And  he  built  one  of  the  great 
canning  businesses  of  the  country. 

A  big,  hearty,  robust  man  his  courage  was  in  full 
keeping.  We  once  heard  him  tell  an  assembly  of  the 
leading  wholesale  grocers  just  where  they  got  off, 
while  he  was  defending  the  canners  against  the  many 
assaults  those  distributors  continually  attempted  in 
those  days.  And  they  loved  him  for  it. 

Always  interested  and  active  in  the  promotion  of 
the  canned  foods  industry,  he  was  elected  5th  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  when  it  was 
a  struggling  youngster,  serving  during  1912,  and 
until  his  retirement,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  always 
its  great  supporter.  Previous  to  that  he  had  been 
President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association. 

He  had  been  in  declining  health  for  about  two  years, 
and  spent  much  time  in  Florida  in  an  effort  to  regain 
his  strength.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  there  on  Wednesday,  September  8th,  mourning 
services  were  held,  and  the  body  was  taken  to  Adams, 
New  York,  where  he  was  buried  on  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  9th  at  4 :00  P.  M.  He  will  be  missed  and  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Sterilization  of  Apple  Juice  By  Flash 

Pasteurization 

By  Roy  E.  Marshall  and  J.  C.  Kremer 

Section  of  Horticnlture,  Michigan  State  College 


During  the  course  of  the  past  season’s  investiga¬ 
tions  designed  to  test  and  develop  methods  of 
processing  apple  juice  for  off-season  consump¬ 
tion,  the  writers,  on  Feb.  2, 1937,  ran  a  lot  of  previously 
clarified  and  filtered  fresh  apple  juice  through  a  flat- 
tened-tube  flash  heater  or  pasteurizer  and  into  bottles 
which  were  crowned  as  soon  as  filled. 

When  samples  of  sterile  cider  made  by  various  pro¬ 
cessing  methods  were  examined  and  tasted  a  few  days 
later  by  a  group  of  the  Michigan  State  College  staff, 
that  subected  to  the  flash  pasteurization  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  for  appearance  and  was  rated  the  best  for 
taste  by  most  of  the  group  while  others  rated  it  second 
or  third  among  10  lots  of  juice.  Subsequently,  parties 
interested  in  the  commercial  processing  of  apple  juice 
sampled  this  lot  of  cider  and  pronounced  it  “very  good,” 
“excellent,”  “the  best  sterilized  cider  I  have  tasted,” 
“good  apple  flavor”.  These  parties  were  asked  whether 
any  “cooked,”  “scorched,”  caramelized”  or  “jelly-like” 
taste  was  detected.  A  few  stated  that  none  was  de¬ 
tectable  while  most  of  those  people  detected  a  slight 
cooked  taste  that  they  considered  unobjectionable  and 
not  likely  to  be  noticed  by  the  consuming  public.  All 
agree  that  it  was  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  that 
pasteurized  in  the  bottle  at  170  degrees  F.  for  20  to  30 
minutes. 

Other  lots  of  clarified  and  filtered  apple  juice  were 
processed  by  the  same  general  method  February  18, 
March  2,  12,  30,  and  April  18.  All  of  the  bottles  filled 
with  hot  juice  and  crowned  with  sterile  caps  on  those 
dates  have  retained  a  good  “live”  cider  color,  have  re¬ 
mained  free  from  sediment  deposition,  and  none  has 
shown  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  microorganisms 
such  as  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  even  though  half  of 
each  lot  of  bottles  has  been  stored  at  approximately  70 
degrees  F.  for  10  to  20  weeks. 

Bottles  of  the  various  lots  of  flash  pasteurized  apple 
juice  have  been  examined  and  tasted  by  several  groups 
of  individuals  and  the  reactions  have  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  it  seems  advisable  to  publish  the  rather 
preliminary  results  and  a  description  of  the  process  at 
this  time. 

Steps  in  the  Treatment 

Each  lot  of  cider  was  made  from  six  varieties  (in¬ 
cluding  Grimes,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening)  of  clean,  sound  apples.  The  apples 


were  subjected  to  the  usual  grinding  and  pressing. 
Pectinol,  an  enzymic  clarifying  agent,  was  stirred  into 
the  juice  at  the  rate  of  16  to  20  ounces  per  100  gallons 
of  juice.  The  juice  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
15  hours  to  allow  the  clarifying  agent  to  do  its  work. 
The  cider  was  then  transferred  to  a  supply  tank  for 
filtering,  care  being  taken  to  save  the  sediment-laden 
juice  in  the  bottom  of  the  clarifying  container  for  the 
last  of  the  filtering  operation.  “Hyflo  Super-cel”  was 
mixed  with  the  juice  at  the  rate  of  approximately  2 
pounds  per  100  gallons  and  the  mixture  was  forced 
through  a  special  fruit  juice  filter  under  pressure  of  4 
to  10  pounds  per  square  inch.  Detailed  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  this  stage  appear  in  an  earlier  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  (2). 

The  clarified  and  filtered  juice,  at  temperatures  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  to  70  degrees  F.,  was  then  fed  by  gravity  or 
pumped  at  low  pressure  to  the  flattened-tube  flash 
pasteurizer.  The  rate  of  flow,  and  thus  the  time  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat,  was  varied  during  the  course  of  most  of 
the  runs.  The  length  of  time  that  the  juice  remained 
in  the  heated,  flattened  tube  varied  from  5  to  15 
seconds  for  most  of  the  runs,  but  some  bottles  were 
filled  with  cider  that  remained  in  the  heated  tube  for  as 
long  as  40  seconds,  and  others  for  as  short  a  time  as  5 
seconds.  The  7  to  10  second  heating  produced  a  sterile 
product  while  longer  heating  merely  increased  any 
tendency  toward  a  cooked  taste.  The  temperature  of 
the  juice  as  it  left  the  flattened-tube  heating  unit  was 
maintained  at  190  to  195  degrees  F.  throughout  a 
greater  portion  of  each  run. 

Neither  equipment  nor  bottles  were  sterilized  when 
the  juice  was  conducted  from  the  heated,  flattened- 
tube  unit  directly  into  the  bottles.  The  bottles  were 
filled  completely  and  crowned  as  quickly  as  possible. 
These  bottles  were  allowed  to  cool  gradually  and  in 
cooling  formed  a  vacuum. 

The  pasteurizer  was  constructed  with  two  units,  one 
for  heating  the  juice  and  a  second  that  could  be 
employed  for  flash-cooling  immediately  after  heating 
and  before  bottling.  When  the  juice  was  cooled  before 
bottling,  the  whole  juice-conducting  system,  the  bottles 
and  the  crowns  were  sterilized  with  steam  or  with  a 
chlorine  solution  before  operation.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  for  sterilizing  the  juice-conducting  system 
seemed  to  be  that  of  running  a  solution  containing  300 
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parts  per  million  chlorine  through  the  apparatus  for 
10  to  15  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  outlet 
to  the  bottles  was  closed  and  the  chlorine  solution 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  system  until  the  temperature  of 
the  flattened-tube  reached  190  to  200  degrees  F.  The 
apple  juice  was  then  started  through  the  system  and 
the  first  few  pints  discarded.  This  method  prevents 
any  possibility  of  recontamination  after  sterilization, 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  heating  unit  should  drop 
much  below  190  degrees  F.  The  bottles  and  crowns 
were  sterilized  in  300  parts  per  million  chlorine  for  at 
least  20  minutes  before  filling  with  juice.  The  greater 
source  of  contamination  when  handling  cooled  juice  is 
at  the  place  where  the  cider  leaves  the  end  of  the  tube 
or  rubber  hose  and  enters  the  bottle.  An  inverted  glass 
hood  such  as  an  inverted  funnel  is  advisable  to  prevent 
downward  current  of  microbial-laden  air  from  entering 
the  bottle  with  the  juice  stream.  Furthermore,  this 
processing  should  be  done  in  a  small  bottling  room  that 
can  be  kept  very  sanitary  by  spraying  the  ceiling,  walls, 
fioors,  and  equipment  with  a  strong  chlorine  solution. 
The  work  herein  reported  was  done  in  a  large  fruit 
handling  laboratory  and  under  very  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  handling  cool  juice.  There  was  no  spoilage 
in  two  lots  of  bottles  processed  in  this  way,  but  all  bot¬ 
tles  of  j  uice  showed  mold  contamination  in  one  run  and 
about  half  the  bottles  developed  mold  mycelium  in  the 
other  runs.  Thus  this  method  is  not  recommended 
except  under  very  favorable  conditions  for  bottling. 
None  of  the  bottles  processed  in  this  manner  developed 
a  cooked  taste  that  would  be  detected  by  any  but  those 
persons  having  the  most  sensitive  tastes. 

It  is  essential  that  apple  juice  be  clarified  and  filtered 
to  free  it  of  sediment  and  suspended  colloidal  material 
before  it  is  subjected  to  flash  pasteurization.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  juice  will  have  a  pronounced  cooked  or 
scorched  taste  and  the  product  will  be  rather  unattrac¬ 
tive. 

The  apple  juice  pasteurized  during  the  course  of 
these  studies  was  sealed  in  glass  beverage  bottles  of 
various  sizes.  The  process,  however,  is  well  adapted  to 
sterilization  of  juice  that  is  to  be  sealed  in  tin  cans.  The 
cans  may  be  filled  with  hot  juice,  sealed  immediately, 
preferably  vacuum  closed,  and  then  be  made  to  turn  in 
order  to  sterilize  thoroughly  the  inside  of  the  can  before 
being  plunged  into  water  for  rapid  cooling. 

Description  of  the  Flash  Pasteurizer 

Steam  jacketed  tubular  heaters  designed  for  rapid 
heating  of  liquids  are  manufactured  by  several  con¬ 
cerns.  The  conducting  tubes  for  the  liquids  may  be 
made  of  stainless  steel,  block  tin,  aluminum  or  nickel. 
The  liquids  may  be  heated  to  high  temperatures  with¬ 
out  scorching  if  a  high  velocity  of  flow  is  maintained. 
When  the  conducting  tubes  are  flattened,  the  cross 
sectional  area  is  reduced  and  the  thin  stream  of  liqiud 
absorbs  heat  rapidly,  thus  reducing  the  time  the  liquid 
must  be  exposed  to  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the 
desired  point.  Furthermore,  the  velocity  and  degree  of 
agitation  of  the  juice  greatly  affect  the  rate  of  heat 
absorption.  For  instance,  Clement  and  Garland,  (1) 
determined  that  water  in  feed  water  heaters  moving  at 
the  rate  of  17  feet  per  second  absorbs  heat  three 


to  three  and  one-half  times  more  rapidly  than  that 
moving  approximately  one  and  one-half  feet  per  second 
and  twenty-five  times  more  than  water  at  rest. 

The  flash  heater  used  in  these  investigations  is  a 
modification  of  that  described  by  Mottern  and  von 
Loesecke  (4)  which  was  found  satisfactory  for  citrous 
juices.  The  middle  6  feet  of  a  thin  walled,  block  tin  tube 
approximately  8  feet  long  was  gradually  flattened  by 
running  it  through  a  tinsmith’s  roller  several  times 
until  the  opening  was  approximately  one-eighth  inch  in 
width.  The  6-foot  section  of  flattened  tubing  was  bent 
in  serpentine  fashion  so  that  it  could  be  jacketed  in  a 
two  and  one-half  inch  iron  pipe  about  4  and  one-fourth 
feet  long.  The  iron  pipe  jacket  was  capped  at  each  end 
after  providing  for  outlets  for  the  block  tin  tube  and 
packing  nuts.  Garden  hose  coupling  fittings  were  in¬ 
stalled  near  each  end  of  the  iron  pipe  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  and  release  of  steam.  A  thermometer  was  also 
installed  in  the  top  cap  of  the  iron  pipe  to  permit  read¬ 
ing  temperatures  of  exit  steam.  A  petcock  was  installed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  steam  jacket  casing  for  release 
of  water  resulting  from  condensation. 

A  duplicate  unit  was  constructed  for  rapid  cooling  of 
juice,  subsequent  to  heating,  when  desired.  The  two 
units  could  be  connected  with  rubber  tubing  when 
both  were  to  be  operated  or  either  one  could  be  used 
alone.  A  thermometer  was  installed  in  a  T  tube  in¬ 
serted  in  juice  flow  line  between  the  two  units  to  permit 
reading  of  temperatures  of  the  juice  as  it  left  the 
heating  unit.  Thick-walled  laboratory  rubber  tubing 
was  fitted  to  the  feed  and  exit  ends  of  the  block  tin 
tubing. 

During  the  first  and  second  runs  the  cider  was  fed 
into  the  flash  heater  by  gravity  under  a  2  to  3  foot  head. 
Subsequently,  the  filter  pump  was  used  to  deliver  the 
juice  under  a  pressure  of  two  to  four  pounds.  Gross 
regulation  of  rate  of  flow  was  governed  by  steam  pres¬ 
sure  and  fine  adjustment  to  maintain  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  juice  was  controlled  by  a  screw-type, 
laboratory  pinchcock  located  near  the  discharge  end 
of  the  rubber  hose  for  filling  the  bottles. 

When  the  bottles  are  being  filled  with  hot  juice  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  cider  through  the  heater  should 
be  upward.  If  the  juice  is  to  be  cooled  before  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  bottles,  thus  necessitating  a  heating  and  a 
cooling  unit,  the  juice  should  flow  downward  through 
the  heating  unit  and  upward  through  the  cooling  unit 
so  as  to  exclude  air  in  the  system. 

All  the  mechanical  work  involved  in  the  construction 
of  this  flash  pasteurizer  was  done  by  the  writers.  Some 
mistakes  were  made,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  certain  details.  Another  pasteurizer  es¬ 
sentially  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
being  constructed.  The  thin  walled  block  tin  tubing 
of  the  heater  used  the  last  season  was  flattened  and 
shaped  with  considerable  difficulty  and  by  the  time  it 
had  been  rolled  flat  and  shaped  serpentine  fashion 
several  small  holes  had  developed  which  had  to  be 
soldered.  Furthermore,  the  tubing  was  not  rigid 
enough  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling  in  installa¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  use.  Twenty-ounce  tubing  will  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  next  heater  and  the 
flattened  tube  will  be  coiled  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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Product  at  a  Lower  Cost  Take  Place 


Sectional  view  of  Model  E.  Cylinder,  showing  arrangement  of  twin 
knives,  worm  spiral  and  pockets 

The  gentle,  loose  tumbling  and  the  controlled  even  flow  of 
beans  not  only  prevents  massing  and  bunching,  but  helps 
preserve  the  natural  crispness  of  the  tender  beans. 

The  positive  screw  feeding  device  carries  the  beans  over  the 
patented  CRCO  pockets,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  so  de¬ 
signed  that  each  bean  receives  a  uniform  cut. 

Twin  tempered  steel  knives,  reciprocating  on  the  face  of  the 
cylinder,  cleanly  shear  (not  crush)  the  tips — and  the  result 
is  a  perfect  product  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other 
method. 
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For  large  capacity  commercial  installations,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  juice  may  be  controlled  automatically 
by  installing  a  thermostatically  controlled  steam  regu¬ 


lator  and  a  by-pass  pipe  and  valve,  the  thermostat 
being  installed  in  the  juice  flow  tube  near  the  exit  of 
the  heating  unit. 


Capacity  of  Flattened  Tube  Pasteurizers 

The  capacity  of  the  pasteurizer  used  in  these  tests 
when  operated  with  a  steam  jacket  temperature  of 
approximately  200  degrees  F.  was  approximately  25 
to  30  gallons  per  hour.  When  higher  rates  of  flow 
were  attempted  it  was  diflicult  to  maintain  a  uniform 
maximum  temperature  for  the  juice.  The  6  foot  length 
of  flattened  tubing  held  approximately  6  ounces  of  juice. 
Therefore,  at  the  rate  of  25  gallons  per  hour,  the 
average  time  the  juice  remained  in  the  flattened  portion 
of  the  tube  was  approximately  7  seconds. 

The  capacity  of  these  pasteurizers  may  be  increased 
by  lengthening  the  flattened  section  of  tubing  enclosed 
in  the  steam  chamber  or  by  using  tubing  of  larger 
diameter.  Heid  and  Scott  (3)  report  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  block  tin  pasteurizer  used  for  processing  citrus 
juice  by  the  Shary  Products  Co.,  Mission,  Texas,  has 
a  capacity  of  300  gallons  per  hour  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  juice  was  raised  from  67  to  186  degrees  F. 
using  steam  at  a  pressure  of  5  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Twenty-six  feet  of  20  ounce  tubing  one  inch  in  diameter 
was  flattened  to  one-fourth  inch  and  coiled  in  14  turns. 
This  was  placed  in  a  4  foot,  2  inch  length  of  8  inch 
flanged  pipe. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  is  presented  as  a  guide 
to  prospective  builders  of  coiled,  flattened-tube  pas¬ 
teurizers  of  various  capacities.  The  data  are  calcu¬ 
lations  based  on  the  experiences  of  Heid  and  Scott  and 
the  writers,  and  are  subject  to  revisions  based  on 
actual  tests.  It  is  assumed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
juice  is  to  be  raised  from  70  to  190  degrees  F.  in  ap¬ 
proximately  8  seconds  and  that  the  mean  temperature 
in  the  steam  jacket  is  approximately  205  degrees  F. 


Any  variations  from  these  temperatures  and  in  the 
time  the  juice  remains  in  the  flattened  section  of  the 
tubing  will  change  the  capacity  accordingly.  For 
instance,  if  the  temperature  of  the  juice  can  be  raised 
to  190  degrees  F.  in  five  seconds,  the  capacities  would 
be  fully  50  per  cent  greater  than  those  indicated  in  the 
table.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  data 
assume  tubing  that  is  flattened  and  coiled.  The  capa¬ 
cities  of  flattened  tubing  installed  in  a  straight  line 
rather  than  coiled  or  bent  in  serpentine  fashion  would 
be  considerably  less  than  indicated  in  this  table.  Also, 
the  capacities  for  round  or  unflattened  tubing  would 
be  substantially  less  than  indicated. 


Diameter  of 
original  tubing 
in  inches 

Flattened 

to 

(inches) 

Cross-sectional 

area 

(square  inches) 

Length  in 
steam  chamber 
(feet) 

Estimated 
capacity 
(gals,  per  hour) 

12 . 

3/32 . 

.07 . . 

1 0  . . 

26 

26 

26 

60 

50 

60 

76 

100 

160 

200 

300 

300 

400 

1/2 . . 

1/8 . 

09 . 

8  . 

1  /2 . 

6/32 . 

.10  . 

6 . . 

1  /2 . . 

6  32 . 

.10  . 

12  . 

3/4 . 

1  '8 . 

10  . 

3/4 . 

3/16 . 

.19 . 

7 . 

3/4 . 

3/16 . 

.19 . 

1 1  . 

1 . 

3/16 . 

.27 . 

10 . 

1 . 

14 . 

.84 . 

11  . . 

1 . 

1  4 . 

.34 . 

16 . 

1 . 

1 ,4 . 

.34 . 

24 . 

1-1/2 . 

1  4 . 

.54 . 

1-1/2 . 

1  4 . 

.54 . 

22 . 

Summary 

Apple  juice  clarified  with  Pectinol,  filtered,  heated 
to  190  degrees  F.  in  a  flattened-tube  pasteurizer  for  7  to 
70  seconds,  bottled  and  immediately  sealed,  and  stored 
at  approximately  70  degrees  F.  remained  free  of  sedi¬ 
mentation,  retained  color,  clarity  and  flavor,  remained 
sterile,  and  had  only  a  trace  of  an  unobjectional  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  cooked  or  pasteurized  taste. 

Apple  juice  flash-heated  in  one  unit  of  the  flattened- 
tube  pasteurizers  and  cooled  in  a  second  unit  possessed 
a  better  quality  than  that  bottled  while  still  hot,  but 
the  juice  of  several  bottles  of  some  lots  were  recon¬ 
taminated  in  the  process  of  bottling  which  resulted  in 
subsequent  development  of  mold  mycelia. 

A  description  of  the  flash  pasteurizer  used  in  the 
experiments  is  presented  and  directions  are  provided 
for  the  construction  of  coiled,  flattened-tube  pasteuri¬ 
zers  of  various  capacities. 
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V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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Westminster,  Maryland 


Hamcuckek  VUtEK 
PcxtUtK  Units. . . 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


process. 


All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two -viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  cire  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


write 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  JuC  Husker  and  ^ic 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  lintif  act  tirers  of  V  triers,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


CORN 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  September  3,  1937 — Sweet:  Crop 
averages  better  than  for  four  years.  Quality  fine ;  yield 
excellent.  Weather  favorable.  Early  rain  hurt  crop 
on  low  ground  but  high  land  is  good. 

EUREKA,  ILL.,  September  8,  1937 — Pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  about  completed,  with  something  above  an  aver¬ 
age  yield.  Excellent  quality. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  September  7,  1937  —  Sweet: 
Crop  about  40  per  cent.  Too  wet  early  in  the  season 
and  too  dry  later  on. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  September  3,  1937 — Sweet:  Yield  on 
the  late  planted  crop  is  very  disappointing.  Looks  like 
less  than  50  per  cent  as  result  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
Yield  will  not  exceed  V/t  tons  per  acre,  if  it  reaches 
that  average.  If  rain  does  not  come  within  a  few  days 
we  will  have  no  more  canning  after  next  week. 

TOMATOES 

FORT  LUPTON,  COLO.,  August  30, 1937 — Our  prolonged 
dry  spell  was  broken  yesterday  by  a  nice  shower  and 
it  is  still  cloudy  today.  This  will  help  materially. 

STOCKLEY,  DEL.,  September  3,  1937 — Crop  looked  fair 
up  to  August  21st,  but  fruit  did  not  set  as  well  as 
previous  four  years.  The  week  of  rain  which  started 
on  August  21st  put  a  crimp  in  the  crop.  One  more 
small  picking  next  week  will  about  end  the  crop  in 
Delaware  and  lower  Maryland.  Raw  stock  market  ad¬ 
vanced  last  week  to  35c  per  basket  in  Salisbury,  Mary¬ 
land  district.  Have  had  the  poorest  yield  the  past  ten 
days  that  we  ever  have  known  heretofore. 

EASTMAN,  GA.,  September  6,  1937 — Crop  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure  due  to  root  rot  or  wilt  and  increased 
insect  pest.  This  immediate  section  was  below  normal, 
only  enough  for  fresh  market,  therefore  have  no  pack. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  KY.,  August  26,  1937 — About  35  per 
cent  of  our  usual  acreage  planted.  Due  to  the  dry 
weather  the  acreage  we  have  will  not  make  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  August  30,  1937 — Prospect  at 
present  is  for  a  normal  yield  provided  the  balance  of 
the  season  equals  that  which  we  have  packed.  Quite 
a  lot  of  our  early  growers  are  about  finished,  so  that  it 
will  depend  on  the  production  of  the  late  vines  to  bring 
the  pack  up  to  normal.  Frankly,  we  do  not  expect  the 
late  crop  to  produce  as  there  is  so  much  undue  growth. 


RIDGELY,  MD.,  September  6,  1937 — We  find  that  the 
crop  is  practically  in  the  cans  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  average  has  been  very 
poor  and  packs  generally  are  averaging  50  per  cent  of 
last  year;  that  is  also  true  in  Pennsylvania.  Prices 
here  on  Friday  and  Saturday  had  advanced  to  from 
20c  to  30c,  mostly  25c  to  27c. 

RURAL  HALL,  N.  c.,  September  5,  1937 — Crop  very 
poor.  Rains  reduced  yield  50  per  cent. 

HARTVILLE,  OHIO,  September  2, 1937 — From  what  we 
hear  and  what  we  are  doing,  plants  in  Ohio  are  run¬ 
ning  about  two  days  a  week.  The  large  cash  markets 
in  this  section  are  selling  tomatoes  at  from  60c  to  $1.00 
per  bushel,  depending  on  quality.  It  would  seem  to  us 
here  at  least,  that  any  one  who  wants  to  almost  give 
away  their  canned  product,  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  room  to  do  so.  We  suggest  that  every  canner  who 
puts  up  a  really  good  pack  should  stand  back  and  let 
the  canner  who  wants  to  give  his  finished  product 
away,  do  so.  We  think  that  about  all  the  good  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  canned  this  year  will  find  a  market.  It 
will  not  have  to  be  at  50c  or  60c  or  70c  either,  at  least 
not  for  ours,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  be  out  of  line 
either.  Some  states  may  have  a  normal  supply  but 
others  are  short  and  it  is  the  average  yield  that  will 
determine  whether  the  country  is  over-supplied.  One 
would  think  some  of  the  canners  were  handling  fresh 
red  raspberries  or  radishes  the  way  they  hustle  their 
goods  on  the  market  the  minute  they  are  canned,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  price  they  receive  is  a  loss  or 
a  profit.  A  big  cash  offer  is  nice  to  talk  about  but 
would  you  work  for  any  one  and  then  pay  your  em¬ 
ployer  each  evening  for  allowing  you  to  work  for  him  ? 
That  is  what  they  do  when  they  sell  good  quality  can¬ 
ned  foods  below  a  fair  price  and  are  satisfied  with  a 
loss.  Quit  business  before  you  have  to,  and  work  for 
someone  who  knows  more  than  you  do. 

PROVO,  UTAH,  September  6,  1937 — Acreage  same  as 
1936.  Owing  to  blight  crop  will  not  exceed  80  per  cent 
of  last  year. 

BUFFALO  STATION,  VA.,  September  9,  1937 — Crop  cut 
50  to  60  per  cent.  Have  had  two  separate  three  day 
rains  that  came  at  the  wrong  time  for  a  yield.  We 
consider  any  one  lucky  who  can  get  No.  2s  for  60c. 

KENDALL  GROVE,  VA.,  September  8,  1937 — Almost 
through  packing.  Pack  will  be  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  last  year  on  a  25  per  cent  larger  acreage.  Short 
crop  was  caused  by  extremely  hot  weather,  followed  by 
heavy  rains. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


“/l  has  everything  tvUh  half  the  paru" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CD. 


Time-Tide  and  the 
Canning  Seasons- 
Wait  for  No  Man 

Canning  machinery  that  breaks 

down  when  you’re  busiest  is  a  poor  in- 
vestment---no  matter  how  low  its  price 
may  be. 

Production  interrupted---may  mean  sales 
and  customers  lost  forever. 

It’s  safer---and  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run---to  standardize  on  Hansen  Canning 
Machinery— -because  canners  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other  know  that 
Master-Built  means  precision---depend- 
ability  and  high  quality.  Write  for  Hansen 
Cata/og-- -describing  the  entire  line. 

HANSEN 

CANNING  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Intermountain  Representative:  JAMEiS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
905  First  Secnrity  Bank  Bldjr.,  Offden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  WashinKton 

Seaboard  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWE?rH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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The  Miller-Tydings  Resale  Price 
Maintenance  Act 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  approved  the  Miller-Tydings 
Resale  Price  Maintenance  amendment  to  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act,  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Bill,  on  August  17th.  This  law  applies 
only  to  those  states  which  have  enacted  so-called  “Fair 
Trade  Practice  Laws”,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  states  which  thus  far  have  no  such  laws :  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Vermont. 
The  other  forty-two  states  have  laws  which  permit  of 
contract  fixing  the  resale  price  of  trade-mark  or  other¬ 
wise  controlled  proprietary  brands  of  merchandise. 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LAW 
The  law  reads  as  follows: 

“TITLE  VIII — Amendment  to  the  Antitrust  Laws 
“Section  1  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo¬ 
lies,’  approved  July  2,  1890,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  render 
illegal,  contracts  or  agreements  prescribing  minimum 
prices  for  the  resale  of  a  commodity  which  bears,  or 
the  label  or  container  of  which  bears,  the  trade  mark, 
brand,  or  name  of  the  producer  of  such  commodity  and 
which  is  in  free  and  open  competition  with  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  same  general  class  produced  or  distributed 
by  others,  when  contracts  or  agreements  of  that  de¬ 
scription  are  lawful  as  applied  to  intrastate  trans¬ 
actions,  under  any  statute,  law  or  public  policy  now  or 
hereafter  in  effect  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  which  such  resale  is  to  be 
made,  or  to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  transported 
for  such  resale,  and  the  making  of  such  contracts  or 
agreements  shall  not  be  an  unfair  method  of  compe¬ 
tition  under  section  5,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes,’  approved  September  26,  1914:  Pro¬ 
vided  Further,  That  the  preceding  proviso  shall  not 
make  unlawful  any  contract  or  agreement,  providing 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  minimum 
resale  prices  on  any  commodity  herein  involved,  between 
manufacturers,  or  between  producers,  or  between 
wholesalers,  or  between  brokers,  or  between  factors, 
or  between  retailers,  or  between  persons,  firms  or  cor¬ 
porations  in  competition  with  each  other.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  contract  or  engage  in 
any  combination  or  conspiracy  hereby  declared  to  be 


illegal  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  therefore,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.’ 

“Approved,  August  17,  1937.” 

COMMENT  BY  COUNSEL 

Replying  to  a  request  for  “a  statement  in  layman’s 
English”  as  to  what  the  new  law  provides,  counsel  for 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  said: 

“Under  the  antitrust  laws  any  contract  of  the  type 
referred  to  in  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  held  to  be  illegal  because  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  hesitated  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  distributors  under  which  the  latter  would  agree 
with  the  manufacturer  not  to  sell  the  manufacturer’s 
merchandise  bearing  his  brand,  trade  mark,  or  name 
under  a  certain  minimum  price.  There  naturally  re¬ 
sulted  a  great  deal  of  price  cutting.  Most  of  the  states 
took  action  to  remedy  this  unfair  trade  practice  situa¬ 
tion  and  attempted  to  abolish  this  throat-slashing  with¬ 
in  its  own  borders.  However,  it  could  reach  only  intra¬ 
state  commerce  and  unless  a  national  manufacturer  had 
a  local  branch,  the  local  state  law  was  ineffective, 
because  it  could  not  reach  interstate  commerce. 

“Now,  the  bugaboo  of  the  antitrust  laws  will  not 
hover  over  national  manufacturers  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  who  desire  to  enter  into  contracts  with  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  various  states  relating  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  resale  prices  of  the  manufacturer’s  products. 
That  is,  a  manufacturer  can  be  assured  that  he  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  distributor  located 
in  any  state  having  a  local  resale  price  maintenance 
law  and  that  he  will  not  be  hauled  up  before  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  ground  that  he  has  violated 
the  antitrust  law. 

“The  first  proviso  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
17,  in  effect  says  that  although  contracts  generally  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  are  illegal,  yet  there 
is  an  exemption  from  that  general  prohibition  in  the 
case  of  contracts  or  agreements  the  effects  of  which  is 
to  prescribe  a  minimum  price  for  the  resale  of  the 
producer’s  or  manufacturer’s  product  when  said  pro¬ 
duct  is  in  competition  with  similar  products  produced 
or  distributed  by  others,  and  provided  further  that  such 
contracts  are  lawful  when  applied  to  intrastate  trans¬ 
actions  (that  is,  lawful  under  some  local  state  law). 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  Iways  Dependable  1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Langsenkamp-Equipped  uHlllllRIl  rLflRIu 

Operate  Smoothly,  Efficiently,  Without  Interruption 
and  Finish  the  Season  with  Larger  Profits 

e  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  dependable.  It  is  built 
to  give  peak'load  production  without  a  complaint. 
Pulpers,  Finishers,  Cooking  Units,  Juice  Extractors  — 
any  unit  of  the  Langsenkamp  Line  of  Equipment  for 
Tomato  Products— has  greater  capacity,  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  operates  with  greater  econ¬ 
omy  of  power  or  payroll,  or  both. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  produces 
better  products  at  less  cost. 


■k  Indiana  Pulpers, 
Finishers.  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Kook-More 
Koils,  Hot  -  Break 
System,  Kettles  and 
Stainless  Steel 
K<|uipment. 


■k  Indiana  t'ulp- 
ers  and  Finishers 
are  absolutely 


are  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas, 

A  Hydro  Geared  Grader 


will  place  every  pea  in  its  proper  size 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  better 
quality  in  the  can.  Write  us  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfce  Original  Grader  House''* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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The  Heart  Of  The  Labelins  Question 

>  By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IN  issue  of  August  30th,  The  Canning  Trade, 
Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  pure  food 
and  legislative  committee  of  the  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocer’s  Association,  is  quoted  as  urging 
wholesale  grocers  who  purchase  Florida  citrus  fruits 
and  juices  to  express  immediately  to  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  and  fully,  their  views  as  to  the  labeling 
and  the  embossing  of  cans  identifying  them  as  having 
been  packed  in  Florida. 

Inasmuch  as  this  correspondent  has  urged  for  years 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  by  all  states  in  which 
principal  canning  interests  are  located  this  suggestion 
and  admonition  of  Mr.  Whitmarsh  has  been  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Wholesalers  first  concerned 
should  be  those  in  the  state  of  Florida.  With  their 
interests  in  and  for  the  state,  we  can  think  of  no  valid 
reason  why  they  should  advance  any  comment  except 
a  favorable  one  to  the  Commission.  The  citrus  growers, 
the  canners  as  well  in  Florida,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
forward  step  in  insisting  their  products  be  known  to 
the  world  as  those  packed  in  The  Everglade  State.  To 
an  observer  on  the  side  lines  it  would  look  as  if  all 
concerned  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.  Especially 
if  other  commonwealths  follow  this  commendable  lead. 

I  can  see  housewives  in  the  future  buying  canned 
grapefruit  juice  labeled,  “Packed  in  Florida”  and 
carrying  the  name  of  some  well  known  distributor  of 
private  labeled  canned  foods.  I  can  easily  understand 
the  purchasers  enjoying  the  goodness  of  this  canned 
grapefruit  and  deciding  they  will  specify  in  the  future 
that  their  canned  grapefruit  and  juice* must  come  from 
Florida.  As  Mr.  Whitmarsh  points  out,  depending  on 
crop  and  other  economic  conditions,  the  distributor 
may  buy  his  canned  grapefruit  from  some  other  state 
next  season.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  the  product  first  indentified  as  from  Florida, 
canners  in  that  state  need  not  suffer,  on  the  contrary, 
if  enough  housewives  insists  on  having  their  supplies 
from  the  state  known  to  ship  good  stock,  well  liked  by 
the  consumers  who  buy  it,  canners  in  the  state  having 
the  law  in  effect  will  get  the  business  the  third  year 
and  we  hope  for  many  years  thereafter.  Isn’t  that  the 
import  of  the  law,  isn’t  that  what  the  canners  want, 
and  isn’t  that  what  the  Chairman  is  kicking  about? 

I  know  “rugged  individualism”  is  a  splendid  thing, 
every  jobber  ought  to  be  free  to  buy  his  products  where 
he  wishes,  but,  after  all,  his  interests  are  finally  best 
served  by  meeting  with  those  of  his  consumer  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  housewife  in  the  home  is  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  food  distributors’  private  labels. 
If  her  interests  are  best  served  by  her  knowing  and 
remembering  from  whence  came  the  canned  foods  she 
likes  so  well,  the  distributor  will  stay  longest  and  most 


profitably  in  the  business  who  caters  to  her  desires  for 
most  complete  information  regarding  the  source  of  her 
table  supplies  in  cans. 

The  fall  canners  association  meetings  will  start  soon. 
Legislatures  will  again  be  in  session.  The  canner  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  his  industry  at  heart  will  urge 
his  association  secretary  to  introduce  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  his  state  a  bill  modeled  on  the  law  we  see  work¬ 
ing  in  Florida.  If  such  a  law  sets  up  a  barrier  against 
free  movement  of  goods,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  com¬ 
plete  quotation  in  the  article  referred  to,  canners  in 
every  state  ought,  for  their  own  protection,  see  to  it 
that  their  legislators  at  once  pass  like  laws.  Adverse 
comment  by  distributors  will  not  permamently  retard 
the  movement  if  it’s  for  the  good  of  the  canners,  and 
they  want  it. 

Meat  Merchandising  for  August  says  of  crab  meat : 
“There  is  a  way  to  tell  the  best  grade  of  crab  meat. 
Look  for  the  letters  ‘FC’  stamped  in  the  tin  top  of  the 
cans.  This  stands  for  ‘Floating  Cannery’  and  means 
that  the  crab  was  canned  at  sea  within  a  short  time 
after  it  was  caught,  instead  of  lying  in  the  hold  of  a 
fishing  craft  for  a  week  or  ten  days  with  little  or  no 
refrigeration.” 

I  suppose  some  distributors  of  canned  crab  meat  may 
prefer  to  have  the  canner  who  cans  his  crab  meat  at 
sea  omit  the  identification  mentioned,  in  order  that 
some  time  he  may  buy  canned  crab  meat  not  canned 
quickly  after  the  crab  is  caught,  for  less  and  sell  it  for 
the  same  price  as  that  asked  for  the  better  article.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  distributor  should  hot  deter 
the  quality  packer  of  well  handled  crabs  for  canning 
from  positively  identifying  his  product  as  one  to  be 
enjoyed  and  remembered. 

Certainly  every  canner  sees  this  matter  in  the  same 
light  if  he  has  considered  it  fairly  and  thoroughly. 
State  pride  is  right  and  proper.  Residents  of  the 
several  states  in  theUnion  are  not  worthy  of  the  state 
in  which  they  make  their  living  if  they  are  not  proud  of 
their  state  and  its  products,  especially  those  they  manu¬ 
facture  themselves.  In  case  they  are  willing  to  have  the 
identity  of  their  manufacture  concealed  from  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  they  ought  to  stop  manufacturing  such 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  this  country  is  too  large  for  us  to  depend 
solely  on  the  products  of  our  own  state  for  our  daily 
needs  and  luxuries,  but  for  too  long  a  time  this  matter 
of  state  pride  in,  and  identification  of,  state  packed 
products  has  been  allowed  to  remain  dormant.  Chicago 
and  New  York  City  have  long  been  known  as  “dumping” 
grounds  for  the  border  line  stuff  packers  have  been 
unable  to  unload  elsewhere.  This  crowding  of  markets 
has  undoubtedly  pushed  out  worthy  products  packed 
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in  the  state  that  have  been  sold  farther  from  their 
source.  This  interference  with  the  natural  flow  of 
trade  has  raised  prices  to  consumers  or  lessened  profits 
to  canners.  Let’s  actively  promote  this  identification 
law  among  our  legislatures  and  canning  friends  as  a 
whole. 

Editorial  comment  in  The  Canning  Trade  has 
repeatedly  stood  for  the  name  of  the  canner  on  the 
label  of  all  canned  foods.  It  still  stands  for  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  if  we  can  get  enough  states  to  insist  on  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  products  by  states  where  packed  we  will 
then  be  able  to  muster  support  for  the  full  identification 
of  the  goods.  Surely  only  a  minority  of  canners,  an 
understandable  minority,  are  against  such  a  measure. 

1  can  understand  a  national  advertiser  wishing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  surplus  wanting  to  sell  it  under  the  name  of 
a  subsidiary  company,  if  sold  for  less  than  the  leader 
brings,  but  I  can  not  beleive  such  a  policy  to  be  a 
sound  one. 

In  the  first  place,  time  and  time  again  I  have  seen 
such  tactics  used  only  to  the  detriment  of  the  leading 
brand.  In  every  case,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
what  happens  when  such  a  condition  confronts  the 
sales  representatives  of  a  canner  holding  up  the  price 
on  a  nationally  advertised  brand  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  goods  of  like  quality  at  lower  prices  under 
another  brand  and  company  name?  The  salesman  or 
even  the  factory  representative  says,  maybe  not  even 
in  a  whisper  but  usually  they  get  very  confidential, 
“We’ve  got  a  lot  of  so  and  so  grade  of  peaches  and 
don’t  want  to  break  the  market.  We’ll  ship  under  the 
such  and  such  label  at  this  price,  you  will  in  turn  distri¬ 
bute  the  goods  to  a  lot  of  new  customers  and  still  retain 
all  the  splendid  business  you  have  built  on  the  known 
brand.”  If  the  customers  fall  for  the  bunk,  the  lot  is 
taken  in  and  at  once  the  salesmen  for  the  distributor 
say  to  their  trade :  “Say,  we’ve  got  in  some  so  and  so 
peaches  under  the  such  and  such  label,  it’s  a  dandy 
label,  the  quality  is  so  and  so  quality  and  they  cost  you 
thirty  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  so  and  so  peaches.” 
The  retailer  orders  at  least  five  cases,  tells  his  clerks 
about  the  bargain  and  they  in  turn  pass  the  glad  word 
along  to  Mrs.  Housewife.  “Say,  Mrs  Jones,  we’ve  got 
some  so  and  so  peaches  under  the  such  and  such  label 
and  they  are  a  cent  a  can  less  than  we  have  been 
asking  for  the  ones  you  have  been  buying.  I  am  sure 
you’ll  like  them.”  The  lady  approached  would  be  less 
than  human  if  she  did  not  fall  for  the  line  and  another 
customer  has  been  weaned  away  from  a  brand  for  the 
establishment  of  which  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent.  Worst  of  all,  the  retail  dealer  has  been  left 
with  his  first  stock  of  advertised  peaches  while  he  has 
made  no  more  profit  on  the  new  line  than  he  would 
have  made  selling  his  first  stock 

If  the  true  canner’s  name  must  appear  on  the  label, 
every  canner  will  think  twice  about  trying  to  move 
•surplus  stocks  under  different  brand  names  than  those 
established  in  various  markets.  They’ll  probably  de¬ 
cline  prices  on  leading  brands  in  event  of  unwieldy 
surpluses  and  thus  increase  consumption. 

Sales  and  profits  in  canned  foods  will  increase  as  all 
canners  insist  on  the  packers’  name  and  place  of  pack¬ 
ing  appearing  on  all  labels. 


Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
uniformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today! 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Spraeue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ill. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

^City _ _ _  State _ _ _ 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


crocker-union’s  Baltimore  office  has  moved  into 
the  company’s  new  plant  at  Clinton  and  Danville  streets 
recently  completed  by  the  Austin  Company.  Crocker- 
Union,  nationally  known  lithographers,  have  spared  no 
expense  to  make  this  new  Eastern  plant  one  of  the  most 
modern  lithographing  establishments  in  the  country. 
Before  erection  of  the  building  their  engineers  can¬ 
vassed  the  laboratories  of  the  great  press  builders  of 
the  East,  carefully  selecting  only  the  latest  and  finest 
equipment.  Their  multi-color  lithographing  off-set 
equipment  comes  from  Miehle,  the  last  word  in  auto¬ 
matic  cutters  from  Harris-Seybold-Potter  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  from  prominent  American  and 
European  sources.  The  Experimental  Laboratories  of 
the  company’s  other  divisions  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Baltimore  branch  plant.  Robert  L.  (Bob)  Eirich, 
for  many  years  manager  of  Crocker-Union’s  South 
Atlantic  sales  office  in  Baltimore,  and  well  known  to 
canners  in  the  East  through  this  and  other  lithographic 
connections,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  plant.  Walter  T. 
Steege  has  come  from  the  superintendency  of  Crocker- 
Union’s  Los  Angeles  plant  to  direct  plant  operations  of 
the  Baltimore  plant.  Mr.  Steege  spent  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  a  Rochester  lithographing  firm.  His  yearning 
for  knowledge  and  experience  sent  him  westward,  and 
today  he  is  well  known  in  lithographing  circles  as  one 
of  the  most  capable  lithographing  men  in  the  industry. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Crocker  under  his  name  founded  the  company 
at  Sacramento,  during  the  Gold  Rush  period  of  ’49. 
Success  prompted  the  establishment  of  a  second  plant 
at  San  Francisco,  where  the  lithographing  process  was 
added  the  company’s  method  of  manufacture.  Later 
H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  combined  with  the  Union 
Lithograph  Company,  another  pioneer  in  the  graphic 
arts  field.  As  one  the  various  plants  of  the  company 
now  serve  the  entire  nation,  distributing  high  quality 
labels,  advertising  materials  and  stationery. 

• 

TROPICAL  FRUIT  COMPANY  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is 
packing  papaya  pulp  in  No.  10  containers  for  the 
ice  cream  and  bakery  trade  and  is  giving  consideration 
to  putting  up  a  pack  in  smaller  containers  for  home 
use.  Papaya  ice  cream  has  been  offered  by  quite  a  few 
ice  cream  manufacturers  in  California  as  a  product 
having  unusual  health  merits  and  papaya  pie  is  being 
put  out  by  bakers.  Papaya  nectar  has  become  quite  an 
item  in  the  fruit  juice  field. 

• 

c.  v.  BENNETT,  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
is  making  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

• 

THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER  WAREHOUSE  of  the  Smart  & 
Final  Company,  Ltd.,  121  East  Buchanan  Street, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  damaged  recently  by  fire,  with 
a  loss  estimated  at  $30,000. 


IDEAL  STITCHER  &  MANUFACTURING  Company,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  have  an  entirely  new  idea  for  driving 
their  box  stitching  machines  in  the  use  of  V-Belt  Vari- 
Speed  Drive.  This  feature  overcomes  the  objections  of 
the  former  pinion  and  gear  arrangements  which  con¬ 
sequently  set  the  speed  of  the  machine  at  a  constant 
rate.  By  turning  a  hand  screw  the  split  sheave  motor 
pulley  automatically  increases  or  decreases  the  speed 
of  the  machine  to  the  rate  desired.  This  flexibility 
permits  adjustment  of  the  speed  of  the  machine  to  the 
type  of  work  being  done  and  the  ability  of  the  operator 
relative  to  that  specific  job.  Thus  through  coordination 
an  increased  output  of  33  per  cent  can  be  gained. 

• 

STOCKHOLDERS  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  have  voted  approval  of  plans  to 
raise  $14,451,520  new  capital.  Preferred  stock  accounts 
for  $10,000,000,  the  balance  being  common.  New 
financing  for  the  present  will  be  confined  to  the  sale  of 
the  common  stock.  The  new  money  will  be  used  to 
provide  additional  plant  and  warehouse  facilities,  im¬ 
prove  plantation  housing  and  augment  working  capital. 
Stockholders  will  be  offered  rights  to  purchase  the  new 
common  stock  in  the  ratio  of  one  new  share  for  each 
five  shares  held,  at  $20  a  share.  Later  the  preferred 
stock  may  be  distributed  in  lieu  of  cash  dividends. 

• 

LASSONDE  CANNING  Factory  at  Boucherville,  Quebec, 
Canada,  installed  three  new  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean 
Snippers  for  this  season’s  operations,  bringing  the 
total  to  eight  snippers  of  this  manufacture  used  in  the 
plant. 

• 

H.  H.  PEACOCK  Cannery,  Eastman,  Georgia,  packing 
green  field  peas  and  other  items,  have  closed  for  the 
season  on  the  pack  of  vegetables  and  will  begin  the 
pack  of  sweet  potatoes  about  October  1st.  The  crop 
is  somewhat  above  normal. 

• 

THE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  have  filed  a  joint  brief  with  the  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  move  by 
Stockton  interests  to  increase  the  differential  in  the 
rate  of  canned  foods  and  dried  fruits  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  brief  contends  that  the  Stockton 
proposals  would  be  detrimental  to  the  canning  and 
dried  fruit  industries.  The  real  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
posals,  it  is  set  forth,  is  to  offset  an  arbitrary  in  the 
European  water  rate  which  now  exists  against  Stock- 
ton,  owing  to  its  long  distance  from  the  Pacific. 

• 

AT  LEAST  twenty-six  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  now  available  as  frosted  foods  says  the  Division 
of  Consumer  Information,  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  ‘‘OBSERVER’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


R.-P.  LAW  HITS  VOLUNTARIES 

The  long-awaited  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
applying  the  brokerage  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  to  the  operations  of  voluntary  groups  in  the  food  field  has 
at  last  materialized  with  action  by  the  Commission  in  issuing 
a  complaint  against  United  Buyers’  Corporation,  its  wholesale- 
grocer  members,  and  a  number  of  food  manufacturers  having 
dealings  with  this  agency.  The  complaint  confirms  recent  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Commission  was  investigating  the  operations  of 
cooperative  buying  groups  in  the  grocery  industry  with  a  view 
toward  issuing  complaints. 

The  Commission’s  complaint  in  the  U.  B.  C.  case  cites  the  type 
of  activity  pursued  by  the  agency  and  its  services  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  voluntary  groups  among  the  retail  customers 
of  the  wholesale  grocers  affiliated  with  U.  B.  C.  The  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  these  retail  units, 
the  Commission  holds,  do  not  constitute  “services  rendered”  to 
manufacturers  selling  U.  B.  C.,  and  the  complaint  therefore 
charges  that  Section  2  (c)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  relating 
to  the  payment  of  brokerage  to  trade  buyers,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  and  the  payment  of  discounts  or  concessions  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  is  therefore  being  violated. 

Whether  the  Commission  plans  to  issue  further  complaints 
against  other  such  groups  in  the  food  industry  is  uncertain, 
although  it  is  reliably  reported  that  the  Commission  has  had 
such  organizations  under  study.  It  is  regarded  as  possible  that 
a  compaint  naming  a  retailer-owned  group  may  be  issued,  and 
that  the  Commission  will  await  proceedings  in  these  cases  before 
initiating  other  complaint  proceedings  involving  trade  groups  in 
the  same  categories. 

Most  of  the  voluntaries  have  radically  revised  their  operating 
procedure  since  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with 
particular  stress  laid  upon  changes  which  might  “get  around” 
the  brokerage  provision  of  the  anti-discrimination  act.  The 
present  attitude  of  the  Commission,  however,  indicates  that  the 
enforcement  agency  is  disposed  to  probe  fully  the  operations  of 
this  type  of  distributor,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  light  evasions 
in  any  form  of  the  anti-discrimination  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  interpretation  which  the  Commission  has  laid  upon  the 
disputed  brokerage  provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in 
the  several  complaints  which  have  been  filed  thus  far  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  federal  agency  is  disposed  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  act  for  enforcement  purposes.  This  view,  incident¬ 
ally,  conforms  to  that  held  by  the  original  proponents  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  measure,  and  will  give  the  antagonists  of  the 
measure  ample  opportunity  to  air  their  views  in  expected  litiga¬ 
tion  surrounding  these  complaints.  Opponents  of  the  measure 
have  had  much  to  say  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  this 
feature  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  present  proceedings, 
therefore,  should  be  welcomed  by  all  concerned  as  a  move  toward 
ultimate  and  definite  clarification  of  the  legal  status  of  this  act. 

The  numerous  complaint  proceedings  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  initiating,  however,  has  given  canners  and 
food  manufacturers  much  food  for  thought,  particularly  so  in 
view  of  that  part  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  makes  violators 
liable  for  triple  damages.  The  fact  that  these  damages  are 
cumulative  is  reportedly  exercising  a  strong  infiuence  upon  the 
selling  policies  of  many  manufacturers  of  food  products  who 
have  hitherto  apparently  been  willing  to  “go  along”  with  large- 
scale  buyers’  interpretation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  an 
interpretation,  incidentally,  with  which  the  Commission  is 
obviously  at  sharp  variance. 


Stringent  regulation  of  brokerage  collections  by  voluntary 
groups  will  undoubtedly  force  some  changes  in  the  set-up  of 
that  division  of  the  industry,  which  now  represents  more  than 
100,000  individual  retailers.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
even  entire  withdrawal  of  brokerage  will  result  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  better  voluntary  organizations,  which  have  much  to 
offer  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trades  in  the  matter 
of  sales  promotion,  co-operative  advertising,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dising  helps  which  have  amply  proved  their  value  in  recent 
years. 

UNITED  BUYERS  CORPORATION’S  POSITION 

ONCERNING  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  complaint, 
United  Buyers  Corp.  addresses  all  manufacturers  dealing 
with  them  under  date  of  September  7th: 

“As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  against  U.  B.  C.  and  its  activities  in  relation 
to  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

“We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  each  of  you  that 
we  have  been  operating  in  full  conformity  with  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Bill  since  its  effective  date,  June  19,  1936.  We  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  have  our  status  clarified  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  because  we  are  certain  that  after  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  and  adequate  hearing  that  our  plan  of  operation  will 
be  sustained. 

“Although  we  have  been  charged  with  passing  on  brokerage 
to  buyers,  we  definitely  assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
definitely  assure  you  that  we  have  not  split  brokerages  or  passed 
on  any  portion  of  the  brokerages  which  we  received  to  any 
buyer.  We  have  not  declared  any  Patronage  Dividends  since  the 
effective  date  of  the  Bill,  and  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  in 
the  future.  Furthermore,  we  definitely  render  a  complete  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  and  service  to  manufacturers  whom  wc 
represent. 

“You  may  continue  to  deal  with  this  office  as  you  have  in  the 
past,  with  full  assurance  that  we  will  not  commit  any  violation 
which  would  jeopardize  your  position. 

“We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  of  you 
who  so  quickly  communicated  your  assurance  of  support  at 
this  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

UNITED  BUYERS  CORPORATION.” 

N.A.R.C.  SUPPORTS  F.T.C.  QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT  FINDINGS 

National  association  of  retail  grocers  takes 

sharp  issue  with  trade  observers  who  have  felt  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  findings  recently  in  the  Bird- 
Montgomery  Ward  case  meant  the  nullification  of  some  of  the 
minimizing  effects  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  on  this  practice 
in  the  food  field.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  association, 
in  the  current  issue  of  its  Bulletin,  analyzes  the  situation  as 
follows : 

“Elements  in  the  food  industry  critical  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  have  gloated  over  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  principle  of  quantity  discounts  in  the 
Bird-Montgomery  Ward  case  and  have  sought  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  decision  knocked  the  props  from  under  anti¬ 
price  discrimination  legislation.  The  crowing  in  which  these 
critics  indulge  does  more  credit  to  their  enthusiasm  than  to  their 
discrimination. 

“Supporters  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  have  always  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  permitted  the  giving  of  quantity  discounts.  It 
restricted  that  time-honored  and  entirely  legitimate  business 
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practice  only  by  providing  that  the  discounts  must  not  be 
arbitrary  or  excessive,  but  must  be  measured  by  the  actual 
saving  accomplished  by  selling  in  large  quantities  instead  of 
small  ones.  To  that  limitation  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
adhered  in  its  Bird-Montgomery  Ward  ruling. 

“Because  in  that  particular  case  the  differential  was  large, 
some  have  assumed  that  ‘the  lid  is  off.’  Nothing  could  be  more 
specious.  The  conditions  which  justified  the  wide  differential  in 
the  Bird-Ward  case  were  unusual  in  several  respects,  some  of 
which  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue. 

“Furthermore,  the  virtue  of  the  quantity  discount  provision 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  not  in  what  it  prohibits  the 
manufacturer  from  doing;  it  is  in  the  protection  it  gives  the 
manufacturer  in  making  it  easy  for  him  to  refuse  to  do  what 
he  does  not  like  to  do  but  has  in  the  past  done  against  his  own 
inclination. 

“No  manufacturer  wants  to  give  a  big  buyer  a  larger  discount 
than  a  big  order  justifies.  When  manufacturers  in  the  past  gave 
a  larger  discount,  it  was  because  the  big  buyer  had  a  club  with 
which  to  compel  it.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  taken  away 
that  club  and  in  doing  so  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of 
its  authors. 

“Hereafter  there  will  be  quantity  discounts  as  heretofore,  but 
they  will  be  moderate  and  reasonable  discounts  and  to  such  dis¬ 
counts  no  small  buyer  can  reasonably  be  opposed.” 

PROTEST  U.  S.  AID  TO  CO-OP. 

"THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  GROCERS 
I  has  filed  formal  protest  with  the  Federal  Government  against 
the  reported  plan  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  in¬ 
directly  aid  in  the  financing  of  stores  which  will  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Greenbelt,  Md.,  government  project. 

The  protest  is  based  upon  the  purported  agreement  between 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  Edward  A.  Filene’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Distribution  Corporation,  under  which  the  latter  will 
operate  the  commercial  enterprises  at  Greenbelt,  giving  the 
government  a  percentage  of  its  gross  sales  as  rental  for  the 
premises  occupied. 

Voicing  the  recognition  of  the  retailers’  association  for  any 
legitimate  consumer  co-operative  organizaions,  the  N ARGUS 
protest  adds:  “But  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
emphatically  objects  to  any  policy  or  arrangement  under  which 
the  government  accords  to  consumers’  co.-operatives  any  advan¬ 
tages  it  does  not  stand  ready  to  extend  to  other  business  enter- 
jirises.  It  opposes  the  granting  of  government  subsidies  to 
consumers’  co-operatives,  whether  such  subsidies  are  direct  or 
indirect.  It  protests  against  any  partnership  between  the 
government  and  co-operatives  under  which  the  government  be¬ 
comes  financially  interested  in  the  co-operatives’  business.” 

The  protest  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  retail  grocers  are 
taxpayers  and  that  any  government  subsidy  for  consumer  co-ops, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  effect  constitutes  use  of  the  grocers’  tax 
monies  for  the  setting  up  of  direct  competition. 

• 

CHARLES  TAPPAN  WARD,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  fig¬ 
ures  in  wholesale  grocery  trade  circles,  died  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  New  York,  on  September  7,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Ward  was  64  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  November  28, 
1873,  Mr.  Ward  came  to  New  York  in  his  youth.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  clerkship  with  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.  in 
1890.  He  established  the  firm’s  factory  in  King  Street 
in  New  York,  assuming  complete  management  of  the 
plant,  and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  of  the  firm’s 
physical  properties.  He  became  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1909,  vice-president  and  general  manager  in 
1918,  and  assumed  the  presidency  in  1928.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Theodore  H.  Whitmarsh  as  chairman  of 
the  board  last  year. 
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By  our  special  process  ol  iabrica- 
tion  we  build  metal  tanks  especially 
selected  lor  your  ioods,  free  o!  con¬ 
tamination.  which  heretofor  has  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  food  value.  Met¬ 
als  successfully  used  are  Nickel- 
Stainless  Steel  and  MoneL 

The  choice  of  special  coils  for  spec¬ 
ial  foods  of  a  capacity  well  balanced 
to  fit  the  tanks  or  vats  which  you  use 
is  a  serious  engineering  problem. 
Co^ult  our  experts  regarding  it.  Coils 
of  any  metal,  ore  electric  welded  and 
fitted  with  drain  plugs  to  prevent 
freezing.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Company.  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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The  Chemical  Labora¬ 
tory  provides  every  fa¬ 
cility  for  the  solution  of 
packers’  chemical  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  for 
research  and  can  plant 


THE  Crown  Can  Laboratories  arc  among  the 
finest  and  most  modern  in  the  country.  They 
are  unsurpassed  in  their  completeness  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  serve. 

These  facilities  are  always  available  to  users  of 
Crown  Cans  to  assist  them  in  solving  packag¬ 
ing  and  processing  problems.  A  representative 
will  gladly  explain  the  many  advantages  that 
Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.o.b.  PhUa< 
delphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Houston, 
Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Noted  Canner  Sizes  Up  the  Situation — May  Be  Shortage  in 
Canned  Tomato  Supply — Prepare  to  Shed  Tears — Canners  Gen¬ 
erally  Not  Selling — Buyers  Recognize  the  Error  About  Crops 
and  Packs — Corn  Better — Quality  Peas  Looking  Up — Beans  Due 
For  Advance — Labor  Troubles  May  Be  Serious. 

HE  SITUATION — Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr,,  who 
has  built  a  large  and  successful  business  at  New 
Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  now  rated  one  of  the 
largest  vegetable  canners  in  that  famous  State,  and 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 
summarized  the  crop  and  canning  condition  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  exactly  in  line  with  our  own  ideas.  He  said: 

“Crop  conditions  with  us  resemble  early  October 
more  than  the  usual  early  September.  Tomatoes  have 
been  very  seriously  hurt  by  frequent  and  continued 
rains.  Lima  beans  are  also  hurt  considerably.  Usually 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  keep  their  fields  clean — 
this  season  weeds  have  run  away  with  crops — showers 
so  frequent  that  farmers  could  not  cultivate — and  you 
just  about  have  to  get  a  search  warrant  to  find  either 
the  tomatoes  or  the  lima  beans  in  the  weeds.  We  now 
expect  both  tomatoes  and  lima  beans  to  yield  not  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crops.  We  do  not  need 
to  wait  for  a  killing  frost  this  year  as  canners’  crops 
are  in  their  last  stretch  now.” 

The  Crop  Reports  further  verify  the  fading  condi¬ 
tion  of  remaining  canning  crops.  And  note  that  the 
blight  is  not  confined  to  the  Tri-State  region,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  but  has  spread  over  much  of  the  Central 
West,  even  to  the  Ozarks,  and  even  California’s  tomato 
crop  has  been  affected.  In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  a 
tomato  pack  are  fading  too  rapidly  and  the  country  may 
face  a  serious  shortage. 

Using  the  same  official  evidence  we  have  before 
used — the  Government’s  fresh  vegetable  quotations  on 
the  wholesale  market  here  in  Baltimore — we  find 
Thursday’s  (September  9th)  prices  quoted  thus: 

“TOMATOES — Sup.  mod.  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bas.,  25a40c. 
Nearby  i/j-bu.  hamp.  ungraded,  ripes,  best  50a60c; 
poorer  25a30c.  Canners’  stock,  40a60c  per  bushel.” 

New  York  tomatoes  being  brought  in  to  supply  the 
Baltimore  market,  in  the  heart  of  tomato  time,  in  the 
land  that  made  tomatoes  famous!  And  the  canners 
have  been  giving  away  canned  tomatoes — and  those 
who  sell  now  are  still  doing  so!  Soon  there  will  be 
more  meanings,  and  groanings  and  bitter  tears  shed 
by  both  canners  and  buyers  (and  not  alone  on  account 
of  tomatoes,  but  on  many  other  items  as  well)  than 
have  ever  been  shed  before ;  the  canners  because  they 
gave  the  tomatoes  away  with  a  bonus  of  10c  to  15c 
per  dozen,  under  cost,  and  by  the  buyers  because  they 
did  not  take  all  they  could  get. 


Note,  too,  the  price  “40c  to  60c  per  bushel” — an 
unusual  spread.  The  reason  is  the  condition  of  the 
tomatoes:  soft,  watery,  small,  badly  seeded  and  in¬ 
sect  damaged — poor  stock  at  best!  If  they  had  been 
normal,  early  September,  quality,  the  price  would  have 
approached  the  $1.00  mark.  The  only  decent  tomatoes 
seen  in  Baltimore  this  week  were  large-sized  green 
picked,  and  very  few  of  those.  Picking  green  tomatoes 
in  early  September!  They  usually  resort  to  that  in 
November. 

Market  prices?  The  stage  continues  to  be  held  by 
“the  interests”,  one  of  whose  chief  duties  seems  to 
be  to  spread  news  of  their  low  prices  and  so  make  them 
seem  like  the  market.  No  independent  canner  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  these  prices.  The  Torsch  Canning  Company, 
Baltimore,  quote  2’s  standard  tomatoes  at  70c,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  would  sell  any  amount  at  that  figure, 
preferring  to  hold  for  regular  customers,  and  for  the 
75c  to  90c  now  not  so  far  in  the  future!  You’ll  see! 

Incidentally,  even  the  buyers  are  coming  around  to 
admit  that  what  they  thought  was  foolish  on  our  part, 
is  proving  all  too  true,  about  crops  and  packs — told 
us  so! 

Corn  canning  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close;  some 
have  finished.  All  report  the  quality  as  very  fine.  And 
most  are  well  pleased  with  quantity.  It  has  been  a 
good  pack,  but  the  market  will  have  no  trouble  taking 
it  all.  There  have  been  too  low  prices  named  on 
canned  com,  but  that  was  a  reflection  from  the  too  low 
tomato  prices.  If  the  quality  of  com  packed  this  year 
is  up  to  the  claims,  we  have  seen  the  bottom  in  canned 
corn  prices.  Read  other  market  reports  and  get  the 
whole  picture,  and  have  confidence  in  what  you  read. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  tell  you  the  exact  conditions ; 
but  if  you  prefer  to  take  the  buyers’  ideas  that  is  your 
privilege. 

Canned  peas  are  showing  a  little  more  life,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  is  it  becoming  evident  that  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  are  quite  scarce.  They  used  the  seconds  and  oft’ 
grades  to  beat  down  all  market  prices  on  canned  peas. 
The  truth  is  coming  out :  If  the  crop  ran  largely  to  the 
poorer  grades — and  it  must  have  to  justify  the  claims 
which  the  market  riggers  have  used  to  break  the 
prices — the  amount  of  the  finer  grades  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  have  been  smaller.  In  no  year  have  there  been 
enough  fine  grade  canned  peas  produced.  So  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  better  grades  should  always  be  good!  The 
pea  canners  hold  the  answer  in  their  own  hands! 

In  string  beans  the  early  summer  madness  about 
huge  acreages  and  productions  still  holds  in  many 
quarters,  but  the  bean  pack,  like  all  others,  steadily 
declines  and  is  making  liars  of  the  guessers.  They 
have  gotten  what  they  wanted,  however,  and  that  is  a 
break  in  the  prices  below  what  the  goods  are  worth. 
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on  merit  and  on  packing  results.  It  will  move  higher 
soon. 

The  fruit  and  fish  situations  are  well  covered  in  other 
market  reports,  and  no  need  to  repeat  here.  A  serious 
situation  has  arrived  on  the  coast,  all  shipping  again 
tied  up,  and  this  time  the  buyers  had  no  advance  notice 
nor  opportunity  to  stock  up  ahead,  as  they  did  last 
year.  The  situation  may  easily  become  serious,  for 
the  distributors  need  canned  fruit  stocks,  as  well  as 
canned  fish. 

Labor  troubles  are  by  no  means  ended  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  this  season.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
them,  more  than  come  out  in  print,  and  the  fever  still 
rages. 

Effects  of  the  war  in  China  and  in  Spain  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  seen;  so  far  in  the  stock  market,  but  later 
in  sudden  and  heavy  price  advances  on  foods  especially. 

In  studying  the  market  do  not  fail  to  read  the  market 
consideration  in  this  week’s  Editorial.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  important  than  that,  right  now ;  so  it  belongs 
in  both  of  these  departments. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Tone  Strengthens  —  Tri-State  Tomatoes  Firm,  Price 
Increases  Expected  —  Corn  in  Limited  Demand  —  Apple-Pear 
Prices  Named — Unfavorable  Weather  Retards  Shrimp  Packing 
— Packing  Lima  Beans — Salmon  Exports  Heavy. 

New  York,  September  10,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  combination  of  the  Labor 
Day  triple  holiday  and  the  Jewish  holidays  this 
week  tended  to  slacken  operations  somewhat  in  the 
local  canned  foods  trade  during  the  past  week.  The 
general  market  tone,  however,  has  shown  improvement 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  week  trading  picked  up 
considerably.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  bearish 
views  hitherto  held  by  distributors  are  being  tempered 
.somewhat  by  later  developments.  Southern  tomatoes 
continue  stronger.  Steadiness  generally  prevails  in 
other  divisions  of  the  market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  taking  in  stocks  in 
more  volume,  and  it  appears  probable  that  after  deliv¬ 
eries  on  futures  contracts  have  been  made  buyers  will 
be  in  the  market  for  considerable  additional  quantities 
of  canned  foods.  The  war  scare  abroad  has  materially 
stimulated  the  outlook  in  the  export  division  of  the 
market,  and  the  continued  substantial  increases  in  ex¬ 
port  sales  of  salmon,  sardines,  and  numerous  canned 
fruit  items  suggests  further  improvement  in  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  the  market. 

TOMATOES — The  market  in  the  Tri-State  area  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  a  firm  tone,  and  further  price  increases 
are  anticipated.  It  is  evident  by  now  that  early-season 
reports  of  excessive  production  will  not  be  borne  out. 
Country  canners  are  quoting  the  market  at  40  to  45 
cents  for  Is,  60  to  65  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for 
95  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Extra  standards  are  quoted  at  45  cents,  70  cents,  95 
cents,  $1.10,  and  $3.10,  respectively.  The  chains  have 


moved  considerable  quantities  of  new  pack  standards 
into  consuming  channels  in  the  metropolitan  area  at  5 
cents  per  can  for  No.  2s,  which  price  is  under  replace¬ 
ment  costs  on  today’s  market. 

CORN — Demand  for  new  pack  standard  corn  con¬ 
tinues  rather  limited  thus  far,  with  distributors  closely 
studying  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  pack.  Southern 
packers  quote  standard  crushed  evergreen  at  671/2 
cents,  with  extra  standards  at  721/^  to  771/4  cents,  while 
standard  whole  grain  evergreen  lists  at  70  cents,  with 
extra  standards  at  771/2  to  80  cents.  On  whole  grain 
shoepeg,  canners  quote  minimums  of  721/^  cents  on 
standard  2s,  821/^  cents  on  extra  standards,  and  90 
cents  on  fancy,  with  the  general  market  on  the  latter 
grade  95  cents  to  $1.00.  Fancy  Golden  Bantam  is  gen¬ 
erally  held  at  a  range  of  $1.00  to  $1.05  at  canneries, 
with  extra  standard  listing  at  90  cents.  On  No.  10s, 
offerings  are  currently  reported  at  $3.90  for  standard 
crushed  evergreen,  $4.15  for  extra  standards,  $4.50  for 
standard  whole  grain  evergreen  and  $5.00  for  extra 
standards,  $5.50  for  extra  standard  shoepeg  and  $5.75 
for  fancy,  and  $5.00  for  fancy  quality  in  other  varieties. 

PEAS — There  was  little  interest  in  offerings  of  new 
pack  peas  this  week,  either  from  southern  markets  or 
the  midwest,  and  quotations  remained  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  With  Wisconsin  reporting  a  fairly  heavy 
pack,  and  the  market  failing  to  show  any  price  im¬ 
provement,  distributors  are  inclined  to  mark  time  on 
peas  pending  further  developments. 

OFFER  NEW  YORK  APPLES — Opening  prices  on 
New  York  State  canned  apples  were  named  this  week, 
with  choice  ranging  $2.60  to  $2.90  and  fancy  held  at 
$2.85  to  $3.35,  prices  varying  with  canners.  There  is 
a  fair  early  inquiry  reported,  and  some  disposition  to 
look  for  higher  prices  when  the  market  is  further 
along  into  the  packing  season. 

NEW  YORK  PEARS — Opening  prices  on  New  York 
State  Bartlett  pears  have  also  been  announced  this  week 
by  some  canners.  On  No.  2s,  the  market  is  quoted  at 
$1.20  for  standards,  $1.30  for  choice,  and  $1.40  for 
fancy,  while  2i/4s  are  listed  at  $1.70  for  choice  and 
$1.85  for  fancy.  On  No.  10s  the  market  is  quoted  at 
$5.25  for  standards,  $5.75  for  choice,  and  $6.25  for 
fancy. 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf  indicate  that  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  have  turned  unfavorable,  materially 
curtailing  the  catch  since  the  first  week  of  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  Canners  are  talking  a  price  advance,  but  thus  far 
the  mark-up  has  not  developed.  For  prompt  shipment, 
in  carlots,  the  market  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.35 
for  small,  $1.40  for  medium,  $1.50  for  large,  and  $1.55 
for  extra  large. 

LIMA  BEANS — Reports  from  the  south  this  week 
indicate  that  the  pack  of  lima  beans  is  getting  into  full 
swing,  and  the  market  is  fairly  firm.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  new  pack.  No.  2s,  are  being  offered  at  70  to  75 
cents  for  standard  fresh,  with  mixed  green  and  white 
beans  at  95  cents,  and  extra  standards  at  95  cents. 
Fancy  medium  green  hold  at  $1.15  minimum,  with 
fancy  small  green  $1,221/2  to  $1.25  and  fancy  tiny  at  a 
$1.40  inside.  On  No.  10s,  standard  fresh  white  offer  at 
$3.75,  with  mixed  green  and  white  at  $4.25.  Fancy 
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medium  green  10s  are  held  at  $5.50,  with  small  at  $6.25 
and  tins  at  $7.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SWEET  POTATOES  —  Canners  are  offering  new 
pack  sweet  potatoes  for  prompt  shipment  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  canneries  at  70  cents  for  fancy  solid  pack  and 
75  cents  for  syrup  pack,  in  No.  2s,  with  21/2S  at  85  cents 
for  solid  and  ^1%  cents  for  syrup,  and  10s  at  $3.00 
and  $3.25,  respectively.  Buyers  are  waiting  until  a 
few  weeks  hence,  when  Maryland  and  Delaware  can¬ 
ners  will  begin  packing,  before  doing  much  buying. 

QUOTE  NEW  PUMPKIN  —  Tentative  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  Oregon  pumpkin,  choice  quality, 
were  announced  by  California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  on  the  basis  of  65  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for 
2>T>s,  and  $2.45  for  10s,  f.  0.  b.  Portland  dock  or  can¬ 
nery,  for  shipment  not  later  than  December  31. 

SALMON — With  the  Alaska  canning  season  about 
at  an  end,  the  market  remains  in  firm  position  this 
week,  with  prices  ruling  firm  at  previous  levels.  Buy¬ 
ing  is  rather  routine,  the  trade  having  covered  for 
early  needs  from  the  new  pack  in  fair  volume,  and 
holding  off  on  later  operations  until  current  price  levels 
are  tested  out  more  thoroughly.  In  the  meantime,  the 
improved  export  position  of  the  market  is  attracting 
attention.  Figures  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  disclose  that  salmon  exports  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1937  aggregated  20,015,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,215,000,  as  compared  with  13,130,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,213,000,  in  the  comparable  period 
a  year  ago.  Continued  favorable  export  inquiry  is  re¬ 
ported. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  market  has  been  in 
generally  steady  position  during  the  past  week.  De¬ 
mand  at  the  moment  is  along^outine  lines,  buyers  hav¬ 
ing  booked  fair  quantities  on  future  contracts.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  additional  trading  will  get 
under  way  shortly,  after  distributors  take  in  their  de¬ 
liveries  of  new  pack  and  enter  the  market  to  round  out 
assortments  to  cover  their  private  label  requirements 
for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Generally  Good,  Canners  Holding  Stocks,  Due  to  Low 
Prices — Tomato  Pack  Short — Corn  Canning  Begun,  Demand 
Good — Vegetable  Crops  Below  Expectations — ^The  Biddle  Case. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  10,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Business  is  better,  every¬ 
one  reports.  The  volume  could  be  increased,  by 
a  heavy  percentage,  if  canners  were  freer  sell¬ 
ers.  Low  prices  prevent  that  heavier  movement.  Can¬ 
ners  are  resisting  and  feel  reasonably  certain  that  it 
will  pay  them  to  hold  their  surpluses. 

Confidence  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely  developing 
in  the  minds  of  the  buyers.  This  month  and  next  ought 
to  be  good  ones  for  the  industry  at  large. 

TOMATOES — It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  best  posted  authorities  in  Chicago  that 
the  Indiana  pack  will  not  exceed  more  than  75  per  cent 


of  last  year  and  some  even  place  it  at  less.  Very  poor 
reports  come  from  the  Northwestern  Ohio  tomato  sec¬ 
tion  and  short  deliveries  seem  to  be  in  sight  against 
future  contracts. 

This  week  and  next  week  should  tell  the  tale  as  to 
just  how  this  market  is  going  to  act.  If  the  pack  in 
the  surrounding  states  winds  up  (as  many  declare  it 
will)  by  the  15th,  then  an  advance  should  be  registered 
against  today’s  going  quotations  of — No.  2  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  70c  factory.  No.  21/2  standard  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes  at  90c  factory,  and  No.  10  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  $3.25  factory. 

CORN — Canners  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  are 
busy  packing  the  white  crushed  varieties.  A  broad 
demand  prevails  for  standard  cream  style  crushed,  a 
demand  that  makes  one  feel  that  present  prices  are 
the  low  for  the  year.  The  majority  of  canners  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  quote  until  their  contracts  are  all  filled.  Some 
fear  of  frost  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  cutting  the 
late  part  of  the  crop,  is  manifest.  Today  the  market 
ranges — No.  2  standard  white  crushed  at  70c  to  75c 
factory.  No.  2  extra  standard  white  crushed  at  75c  to 
80c  factory,  and  No.  2  extra  standard  yellow  crushed 
at  75c  to  85c  factory.  Fancy  corn  like  No.  2  tin  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  both  whole  grain  as  well  as  cream  style, 
seem  to  be  occupying  a  strong  position  and  the  same 
can  be  said  about  whole  grain  and  cream  style  Golden 
Bantam. 

PEAS — Jobbers  and  chains  report  demand  picking 
up  due  largely  to  intensive  advertising  and  special 
sales.  Quotations  on  standards  still  vary  some  and 
range  from  70c  factory  to  as  high  as  85c  factory  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  is  not  thought  that  job¬ 
bers  stocks,  going  into  September,  were  as  heavy  as 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Only  routine  trading  prevails  on 
the  better  grades  like  extra  standard  and  fancy. 

BEETS — Root  rot  and  warm  weather  has  reduced 
the  bright  prospects  in  Wisconsin.  Canners  almost  to 
the  man  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  record  as 
large  a  pack  as  was  figured  on.  Some  say  that  Wis¬ 
consin  will  not  pack  any  more  beets  than  in  1936  de¬ 
spite  the  increased  acreage.  Some  buying  going  on 
basis  of — No.  2  fancy  cut  beets  at  67i^c  factory.  No. 
21/2  fancy  cut  beets  at  771/2C  factory,  and  No.  10  fancy 
cut  beets  at  $3.00  factory. 

LIMA  BEANS — It  was  stated  in  this  column  in  early 
summer  that  a  half  dozen  or  more  Wisconsin  canners 
were  going  to  pack  limas  this  season.  These  new¬ 
comers  are  not  faring  very  well  as  the  intense  heat  and 
drought  the  past  month  that  extended  generally 
throughout  the  Badger  State  had  a  very  bad  effect 
upon  limas. 

Reports  from  the  eastern  lima  bean  fields  are  not 
very  encouraging.  There  is  little  buying  going  on  in 
Chicago  however  as  the  trade  here  are  awaiting  ad¬ 
vices  as  to  just  what  deliveries  will  be  on  their  future 
contracts. 

SPINACH — Some  little  demand  is  noted  on  fancy 
California  packing  but  due  to  the  closely  cleaned  up 
stocks  on  the  Coast,  that  demand  seems  unsatisfied. 
Some  future  business  is  being  written  for  Fall  delivery 
both  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
grades  from  the  Ozarks. 
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GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Continued  interest  is 
noted  in  these  vegetables.  The  market  is  holding  its 
own  in  good  shape  with  75c  about  the  low  on  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and 
80c  on  wax.  Some  cheap  beans  from  the  East  have 
sold  here  at  60c,  Maryland. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
low  sellers  out  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  have 
apparently  booked  all  they  want  at  65c  with  the  market 
today  firm  at  70c  on  No.  2  fancy  natural  juice. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  opening  on  No.  2  fancy 
grapefruit  segments  will  be  $1.10  both  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
as  well  as  Texas  points. 

APPLES — There  has  been  a  general  reluctance  by 
New  York  canners  to  name  opening  prices  but  a  few 
have  recently  been  named  without  resulting  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned.  The  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  booking  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  Coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buying  is  slow  on  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches,  as  well  as  other  fruit  items  like  plums, 
nectarines,  grapes,  etc.  The  market  is  well  maintained 
and  one  hears  little  of  cutting. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PEARS— The  sharp  shoot¬ 
ers  among  the  buyers  tried  their  best  to  purchase  pears 
at  less  than  the  opening  but  according  to  all  informa¬ 
tion  received,  their  efforts  were  not  very  successful. 
Pears  are  developing  into  a  very  fast  moving  fruit  item 
throughout  this  section. 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — It  was  possible  to  obtain 
only  a  partial  list  of  the  canners  who  paid  the  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company,  brokerage  for  the  so-called  sales 
service  but  here  are  a  few  more — 

Stockton  Food  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Monterey  Canning  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Red  Wing  Co.,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

Gulf  Shrimp  Packing  Co.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  Lowden  Corp.,  Terre  Haute. 

Lord-Mott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Guggehnhime  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Co.,  Lubec,  Maine. 

Manteca  Canning  Co.,  Manteca,  Calif. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Shortened  Production  But  of  Better  Quality — Storms  on  Gulf 
Prevent  Shrimping — Heavy  Shipments — This  Is  Peak  of  Shrimp 
Canning  Season — Weather  Too  Hot  For  Oysters — Vegetable 
Canning  Moves  Along. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  9,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  production  was  at  a  low  ebb  last 
week  as  the  factories  of  this  section  operated  only 
part  time.  However,  the  shrimp  were  of  good  size 
grading  large-medium  and  large,  therefore  what  the 
pack  was  short  in  quantity,  it  made  up  in  quality. 

We  are  having  some  rain,  but  mostly  showers  and  it 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  drive  the  small  shrimp  from 
up  the  rivers  and  mix  them  with  those  in  the  bays. 


This  is  the  hurricane  season  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  disturbances  in  the  way  of  strong  wind  and  rough 
seas  are  quite  frequent.  In  fact,  the  coast-wise  steamer 
Tarpon,  which  has  been  operating  between  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  Apalachicola  and  Panama  City  for  many 
years,  encountered  stormy  weather  in  the  gulf  recently 
and  she  sank  before  the  crew  could  beach  her.  The 
casualty  to  the  crew  and  passengers  as  far  as  known  is 
13  missing,  five  dead  and  13  saved.  The  survivors  of 
the  Tarpon  are  in  the  hospital  in  Pensacola,  Florida, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  coast  guard  boats.  The 
Tarpon  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  near  Panama  City 
when  the  storm  hit  her. 

Captain  Thomas  Reynolds,  federal  steamship  inspec¬ 
tor  from  Mobile  stated  to  a  press  representative  in 
Pensacola  that  survivors  of  the  steamer  Tarpon  at  Pen¬ 
sacola  did  not  believe  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  was  due 
to  faulty  construction  or  unworthiness.  The  sea  was 
too  rough  for  vessels  of  the  Tarpon’s  size  to  live 
through.  Captain  Reynolds  said. 

If  it  is  not  safe  for  a  good  size  steamer,  like  the 
Tarpon,  to  weather  these  disturbances  in  the  Gulf, 
there  is  poor  chance  for  the  small  shrimp  boats  to  be 
able  to  ride  it,  and  for  this  reason  very  little  shrimp 
trawling  is  done  in  the  Gulf  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Quite  a  bit  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  shipped  from 
this  section  since  the  season  opened  and  while  the  can¬ 
ners  may  not  have  filled  all  their  orders,  the  amount  of 
shrimp  canned  the  last  three  weeks  no  doubt  has  taken 
care  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade. 

The  peak  of  production  of  canned  shrimp  in  this 
section  is  usually  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  hence  if  the  factories  don’t  get  out  a  good  pack 
now,  there  is  poor  chance  later  on. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.50  for  medium  and  $1.60  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  is  slow  starting 
this  year  and  there  have  not  been  half  dozen  tongers 
catching  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  few  oysters  that  have  been  produced  have 
not  been  enough  to  supply  the  local  retail  demand.  The 
raw  oyster  shipping  season  usually  starts  in  Alabama 
on  September  1,  but  no  oysters  have  been  shipped  from 
here  the  first  week  in  September. 

The  weather  has  been  very  hot  for  one  thing,  and 
as  shrimping  has  been  good,  the  oystermen  that  gen¬ 
erally  knock  off  shrimping  on  September  1  to  go  oyster- 
ing,  have  not  done  so,  which  accounts  for  so  few 
oysters  being  caught. 

The  same  boats  also  trawl  for  shrimp,  and  as  shrimp¬ 
ing  is  a  much  easifer  job  than  tonging  oysters,  the 
fisherman  don’t  “oyster”  as  long  as  they  can  catch 
shrimp  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  price. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  not  start  until  November. 
The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  canneries  that  are  packing 
okra,  pimientoes  and  crowder  peas  are  kept  fairly 
busy,  as  the  packs  are  very  large  at  present,  but  when  a 
cannery  is  working  all  three  vegetables,  it  is  better 
able  to  take  care  of  the  overhead  and  it  works  out  very 
nicely. 
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The  crop  suffered  from  the  hot  dry  spell  that  we  had 
a  few  weeks  ago  but  we’ve  had  scattered  showers  in 
this  section  for  two  weeks,  which  has  revived  the  crops 
and  improved  the  yield. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No. 

2;  $1.15  for  No.  2i/2>  and  $3.75  for  No.  10. 

Whole  okra  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50 
for  No.  10. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10. 

Whole  pimientoes  is  65  cents  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce  and  90  cents  for  7  ounce. 

Crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Labor  Troubles  Loom  Again — Beans  Promise  Good  Pack — 
Tomatoes  Quiet — Stabilizing  Tomato  Paste — Coast  Pea  Can- 
ners  Collaborating  to  Make  Full  Deliveries — Prices  on  Dry 
Beans — Sockeye  Salmon  Run  Light. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  9,  1937. 

Market  Business  is  largely  of  a  routine 
nature,  with  tentative  opening  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  on  most  lines  where  canners  have  not  seen 
fit  to  come  out  with  formal  lists.  Labor  troubles  have 
again  come  to  the  fore  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  buyers 
are  suddenly  expressing  a  desire  to  get  purchases  into 
their  own  warehouses.  As  a  result,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  rapidly.  The  present  trouble  has 
nothing  to  do  with  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  is  simply  a  fight  between  rival  unions  for 
jurisdiction,  with  warehousemen  and  teamsters  in¬ 
volved.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  public  suffers  and 
pays.  In  this  instance,  its  sympathy  is  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  and  this  may  bring  about  a  speedy  settlement. 

BEANS — Canners  of  stringless  beans  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  district  report  that  the  pack  is  coming 
on  in  good  shape,  with  a  full  pack  now  in  sight.  Early 
sales  were  quite  satisfactory  and  most  canners  have 
been  out  of  the  market  of  late.  With  the  crop  coming 
on  so  well  some  of  these  may  be  in  a  position  shortly 
to  care  for  a  little  additional  business. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  business  continues  quiet,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  prices  quoted  are 
definitely  below  packing  costs.  Contract  prices  to 
growers  are  around  $17  a  ton  but  quantities  are  now 
being  bought  in  the  open  market  for  considerable  less, 
some  as  low  as  $10  and  $12  a  ton.  Some  growers,  see¬ 
ing  prices  on  peaches  advance  from  $30  to  $40  a  ton, 
decided  to  hold  their  tomato  crop  until  the  packing 
season.  Instead  of  an  advance,  they  have  had  to  accept 
about  40  per  cent  less. 

PASTE — By  mutual  agreement  of  packers,  tomato 
paste  is  off  the  market  for  the  time  being  to  permit  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  of  stabilization.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  practically  no  carryover,  extremely 
low  prices  were  quoted  on  new  pack  goods  and  a  truce 
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was  called  when  concessions  on  these  began  to  be  made. 
It  is  the  understanding  that  when  business  is  resumed 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  no  quotations  will  be 
made  below  $4.00  a  case.  Even  this  is  considered  a 
low  price  in  view  of  prices  being  paid  for  canning 
stocks  and  higher  wage  costs.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  raise  an  advertising  fund  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
this  product. 

PEAS — Pacific  Coast  canners  of  peas  are  working 
out  deliveries  and  considerable  trading  is  understood 
to  be  under  way  to  make  these  as  complete  as  possible. 
Alaskas  are  in  light  supply  and  deliveries  will  be  pro¬ 
rated  in  some  places. 

DRY  BEANS — The  California  bean  market  is  un¬ 
settled  and  weak,  prices  having  shown  a  steady  decline 
in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  mounting  reports  of  good 
yields  and  a  continued  slow  demand.  Despite  the  low 
prices,  buyers  are  limiting  prices  to  nearby  require¬ 
ments.  Small  Whites  and  Pintos  have  shown  the 
greatest  declines,  but  Blackeyes  have  reached  the 
lowest  levels  since  August,  1934  and  Baby  Limas  since 
April,  1935.  Blackeyes  are  quoted  at  $3.50,  Cranberries 
at  $5.00,  California  Reds  at  $4.75,  Red  Kidneys  at 
$6.10,  Limas  at  $6.10,  and  Baby  Limas  at  $3.75. 

SALMON — The  run  of  sockeye  salmon  on  Puget 
sound  continues  to  be  light  in  keeping  with  the  run  of 
Alaskan  fish.  Packers  are  considering  naming  a  price 
of  $2.25  on  fancy  halves,  it  is  understood. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGIClOE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 
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THE  MILLER-TYDINCS  RESALE  PRICE 
MAINTENANCE  ACT 

(Continued  from  page  lU) 

“It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  fearful  that  such  a  law  would  tend  toward 
price  fixing  and  therefore  tend  to  raise  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  administration 
objected  to  the  bill,  which  objection  brought  out  the 
second  proviso  of  Section  1.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
second  proviso  continues  to  make  illegal  any  contract 
for  the  maintenance  of  resale  prices  between  persons 
in  the  same  class  in  the  chain  of  distribution.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  apparent,  for  if  contracts  could  be 
entered  into  between  manufacturers,  or  between  whole¬ 
salers,  or  between  retailers,  they  would  obviously 
result  in  nothing  more  than  price  fixing.  Therefore, 
such  contracts  or  agreements  are  still  illegal  when 
entered  into  between  persons  who  are  in  competition 
with  each  other  in  the  sale  of  the  products  covered  by 
the  contract. 

“Even  with  the  above  mentioned  proviso  in  the  Act, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  noticed  that  the  President  in  his 
message  accompanying  the  signing  of  the  bill  but  not 
objecting  to  the  rider,  expressed  some  fear  that  it  would 
still  result  in  price  fixing  and  increase  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Of  course  the  general  effect  of  the  law  will 
only  be  determined  by  future  events.” 


’CRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

s.  CARLE  COOLING,  Baltimore,  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Can  Corporation,  presented  a  chromium 
communion  service  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
parents,  the  late  Samuel  and  Sarah  R.  Cooling.  Mr. 
Cooling  sang  in  the  church  choir  for  a  number  of  years. 

• 

A  STRIKE  at  all  but  two  of  the  fourteen  fish  canneries 
at  San  Pedro,  California,  has  been  voted  for  an  early 
date  by  2,500  union  cannery  workers  unless  demands 
for  a  wage  increase  are  granted. 


mailing.  This  catalog  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
filing  and  looking  through  catalogs  of  many  technical 
publishers  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 

• 

OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their  Annual 
Meeting  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  14th  and 
15th,  Secretary  Roy  Irons  announces.  The  place  will 
be  announced  later. 

• 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY’S  Chicago  office  has  been 
moved  to  549  W.  Randolph  Street.  Mr.  Franklin  G. 
Rogers  remains  in  charge  and  will  be  happy  to  receive 
the  company’s  customers  in  their  new  quarters. 

• 

CHARLES  P.  WHITEMAN,  who  served  as  Fourteenth 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  September  7th. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

BEANS 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  September  6,  1937 — Limas:  Recent 
storm  and  beetle  damage  will  cut  our  yield  to  a  point 
below  what  we  had  previously  anticipated. 

EASTMAN,  GA.,  September  6,  1937 — Limas:  Consider 
this  a  normal  crop.  However,  commercial  acreage  very 
small. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  September  6,  1937 — Limas:  About 
half  finished  harvesting.  Yield  to  date  slightly  under 
1936  because  of  dry  weather.  Recent  rains  increasing 
yields. 

BAYFIELD,  WIS.,  September  6,  1937 — Stringless  Green 
and  Wax:  Continued  dry  weather  has  cut  our  yield  so 
that  we  probably  will  have  no  surplus  to  offer. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

EASTMAN,  GA.,  September  6, 1937 — Green  Field  Peas : 
Somewhat  better  in  growth  due  to  much  better  season 
than  usual.  There  has  been  some  decline  in  quality  the 
latter  part  of  season  due  to  hot  sun  and  insect  infesta¬ 
tion.  Consider  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  somewhat  above 
normal. 


• 

STECHER^TRAUNG  Lithograph  Company,  640  Battery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  arranged  to  erect 
a  label  printing  plant  at  Battery  and  Jackson  Streets 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $140,000. 

• 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  labels  for  surplus  tomatoes  in¬ 
tended  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation. 

• 

CHEMICAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  148  Lafayette 
street.  New  York  City,  announces  that  Catalog  No.  5 
listing  and  describing  chemical,  bacteriological,  en¬ 
gineering,  electrical  and  general  scientific  and  other 
technical  books  of  American  and  British  publishers,  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  technical 
worker  sending  10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover 


EUREKA,  ILL.,  September  8,  1937 — Pumpkin:  Pros¬ 
pects  are  somewhat  less  than  normal. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  4.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

.76 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

...  5.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 82% 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 75 


.87% 


.75 


Canned  Vegetables 


CORN — Creamstyle 


.95 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No,  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.35 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 95 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 


.87% 

4.50 


No.  2  Soaked.. 
BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2., 
No.  2%  . 


Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2., 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2.. 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


Fancy  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Wholegrain 


No.  10  .... 
Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


2.96 

3.05 

2.96 

2.76 


2.76 

2.85 

2.76 

2.65 

2.50 


3.05 

3.15 

3.05 

2.85 

2"86 

2.96 

2.85 

2.76 

2.60 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2„ . 90  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .90  . 

No.  10  .  5.00  6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 82%  .86 

No.  10  .  4.16  4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 67%  .76 

No.  10  .  3.90  4.15 

HOMINY 


No.  2%  . 

.80 

.85 

.52% 

.60 

.55 

.60  . 

No.  10  . 

.95 

1.25 

.90 

1.00  . 

3.75 

4.25 

3.40 

3.60  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

...  .82% 

.90 

1.00 

5.25 

.80 

1.15  . 

No.  10  . 

...  4.26 

4.50 

.  Std  ,  Nn.  2 . 

...  .60 

.76 

4.00 

.72% 

.77% 

5.50  . 

.85  . 

.  No.  10  . 

...  3.60 

3.50 

.65 

3.50 

.65 

4.00 

.75 

4.26  . 

.77% 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

3.25 

3.26 

3.75 

4.00  . 

.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60  . 

.  No.  10  . 

7.60 

7.75  . 

1.10 

T.oo 

".’so 


.76 

3.75 


.77% 

4.00 


.70 

.75 

3.75 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

3.50 

3.76 

.76 

.95 

.76 

4.00 

.76 

4.26 

4.35 

.86 

.70 

.80 

4.60 

3.25 

.85 

4.60 

4.50 

.76 

.76 

-Mil 

3.76 

3.76 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.06 

5.50 

6.00 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

4.50 

1.00 

4.50 


.90 

"i'7’7% 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s........ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . .  1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  33 . 95 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s......« . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  28 .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s........  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 77% 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . .  4.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 72% 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,.  5s . .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s .  4.00 


1.10 

1.06 


.76 

4.76 


No.  2  Ungraded., 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 
10s  . 


.70 

.45 

2.25 

.70 

3.50 


.76 

.50 

2.76 
.76 

3.76 


PUMPKIN 


.76 

.85 

.90 

Std.,  No. 

.86 

1.10 

No.  2% 

3.50 

3.36 

No.  3  .. 

.96 

3.60 

No.  10 

1.30 


.86  1.15 


SAUER  KRAUT 


.90 

6.00 

.80 

4.60 

.76 


.76 

’’.’70 


.85 

’’.’so 


.90 

’’.’so 


.72%  .76 
2.15  2.36 


.60 

.75 


.70 

1.00 


2.76  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.15 

1.16 

1.10 


1.46 

1.40 

1.30 

1.26 

1.30 

1.25 

1.20 

1.16 


6.26 

1.00 

6.00 

1.10 

4.60 


1.20 

6.26 

1.10 

6.25 

1.20 

4.50 


1.36  1.45 

1.25  1.35 


1.20 

1.16 


1.40 

1.25 


1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

5.26 

1.00 

5.00 


1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

6.60 

1.06 

6.60 


.87%  .90 
4.60  4.76 

.90  .96 

.66  .67% 

3.20  3.40 


2.45 


Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.66 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.82%  1.06 

.76 

.85 

.96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.65 

2.80 

2.60 

'2.76 

3.16 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.66 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

No.  2%  . . . 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.00 

3.25 

4.20 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.20 

.85 

1.06 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

Low  High 

.70  .70 

.87%  .87% 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.  3.00 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack - 

. 90 

No.  2%  . 

. 97%  .97% 

Kn  a  . 

.  35!K 

3.26 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2%  . . . 

....... 

....... 

1.30 

1.46 

4.06 

4.60 

F.-r  Stil  ,  No.  1 . . 

.76 

.85 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.00 

1.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  io  . 

.  3.00 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

With  puree 

.40 

.46 

.42% 

.  .45 

.60 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.70 

No.  2%  . — 

. 90 

.90 

.86 

.96 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

3.00 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

. 40 

.46 

.60 

No.  10  . 

_  2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

3.60 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

-  .37%  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.67%  .60 

No.  2  . . . 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

....»  2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

2.90 

3.16 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 76 

.70 

.77% 

No.'  2%  . 

-  1.06 

.96 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

_  3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.66 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 

EUtstern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hieh  Low  HIkIi  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey..  No.  2% .  2.46  2.66 

No.  10  . . . .  .  8.76  9.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . . .  .  .  1.60 

No.  3  . 

No.  10.  water . . .  .  .......  6.76 

No.  2.  Preserved .  .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . .  .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.66  .  . 

No.  10  .  7.76  8.26  .  . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

1.36 

1.40 

1.46 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

. .  3.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.  2.70 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.  1.70 

No.  10  . 

. 

.  8.00 

RASPBERRIES 

1.46 

7.26 

1.60 

7.60 

No.  10  . 

7.25 

7.60 

.  9.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  2.16 

No.  10  . . 

7.26 

7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

.  2.66 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  2.66 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10.  water . .  . 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack„,.._ 

4.00 

4.26 

4.10 

4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.70 

.86 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

4.76 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

std..  Water.  No.  10. 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%.  Fancy... 
No.  2%.  Choice. 
No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.77% 

1.10 

3.30 


.87% 

1.16 

3.60 


10  oz . 

.  1.60 

1.50 

No.  2.  17  oz. . 

.  1.66 

1.76 

1.90 

1.96 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.66 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . 

3.26 

1.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.95 

1.96 

3.60 

OYSTERS 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

3.30 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

_  1.35 

1.36 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

BarUett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Nn  1 0,  Water . 

.  1.85 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

.  6.25 

.70 


.72%  .86 
2.26  2.60 


Std..  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 

SALMON 


.96  1.00 

1.10  1.10 
1.90  2.00 

2.20  2.20 


.  1.86 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.60  6.00 

3.76  4.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall.  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2V2 . - . . 

Std..  No.  ZVi . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails 

SMonds,  Y'el.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buftet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.60  1.76 
1.55  1.66 
1.46  1.60 
1.10  1.20 


6"00  6”26 


1.70  _ 

2.00  . 

1.60  . 

1.86  . 

.  6.86 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.46  . 

No.  1,  Medium . . .  1.50  . 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.26  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.70  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.50  2.65 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’b . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

%s  . . 

»4s . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%s  . 


9.00 


2.60  . 

1.70  1.76 

2.00  . 


1.26  1.30 


2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.00 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 
6.00  6.85 

3.60  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  or  Robins  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato 
Washer,  Ayars  Five  Pocket  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Hansen 
Lima  Bean  or  Whole  Grain  Corn  Filler,  Vegetable  Dicer  or 
Choppers,  Pumpkin  Seeder  and  Cutters,  Hydraulic  Presses  and 
Wooden  Tanks,  Sprague  60  Station  Peeling  Table.  Wm.  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 2  practically  new  Sprague  Enameled  Top 
Revolving  Tomato  Filling  Tables;  1  Sterling  Berry  Washer; 
1  No.  5  Style  A  Peerless  Exhauster.  Bargain  price  for  cash. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped 
on  30  day  free  trial.  Salesman  wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept. 
CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Having  purchased  the  complete  equipment  of 
the  Middletown  Packing  Company,  Middletown,  Maryland,  we 
offer  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  practically  new 
machinery:  8  Retorts;  34  4-tier  Single  Bail  Crates;  1  M.  &  S. 
Filler;  1  Mixer;  1  Sprague  Silker  No.  7;  5  Sprague  Cutters;  1 
Spvague-Sells  Pulper;  1  Peerless  Washer;  1  Robins  Circle  Steam 
Hoist;  1  Corn  Shaker;  1  Monitor  Cutter;  about  800  ft.  Corn 
Drag  Conveyor.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 4  seven  or  eight  track  double  gear  Morgan  Nail¬ 
ing  Machines;  also  one  Doig  Box  Strapping  Machine.  State 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Brokers  with  non-conflicting  accounts  to  sell  a 
high  quality  Texas  Grapefruit  Juice,  produced  in  an  entirely 
new  sanitary  plant.  Alamo  Products  Co.,  Alamo,  Texas. 


WANTED — Several  experienced  fleld  men  in  canning  house 
crops  acquainted  in  the  Tri-State  territory.  Address  Box  B-224S 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman,  experienced  in  contacting  canned  foods 
trade.  Prefer  man  with  present  or  previous  contacts  in  the 
Middle  West.  References.  Salary  and  commission.  Address 
Box  B-2247  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


TALL  ORDER 

Goofy  Client:  Now  let  me  tell  you  the  kind  of  girl 
I  want  for  a  wife. 

Matchmaker:  Come,  come,  my  good  man  make  it 
short  and  sweet. 

Goofy  Client:  That’s  the  idea  pal.  Short  and  sweet 
and  brunette. 


COLLECTION  DAY 

The  minister  arose  to  address  his  congregation. 
“There  is  a  certain  man  among  us  today  who  is  flirting 
with  another  man’s  wife.  Unless  he  puts  five  dollars 
in  the  collection  box,  his  name  will  be  read  from  the 
pulpit.” 

When  the  collection  plate  came  in,  there  were  nine¬ 
teen  five  dollar  bills  and  a  two  dollar  one  with  this 
note  attached :  “Other  three  pay  day.” 


“Would  you  be  interested  in  a  pair  of  shorts?”  heckled 
the  fresh  clerk. 

The  cute  blonde  customer  snapped,  “No,  but  I’d  sure 
be  interesting  in  them.” 


BETTER 

PRICES 


TACT 

“Sambo,  dis  mawnin’  de  boss  he  says  to  me,  ‘Mose, 
you’  sho’  gues’s  every  cuhtesy.  An’  mo’n  dat,  yo’  mus’ 
use  tact.’  Now,  Sambo,  what  did  he  mean  by  cuhtesy 
and  tact?” 

“Well,  Mose,  I  displains  dat  to  you.  Dis  mawnin’  1 
opens  the  baf’room  do’  and  dah  was  a  woman  standin’ 
in  de  tub  so  I  shuts  de  do’  quick  an’  I  says  ‘Scuse  me, 
suh.’  Now  dat  ‘Scuse  me’  was  cuhtsey  but  dat  ‘suh’ 
was  tact.” 


Hand  Pock  Filler 


d  GREATER  REPUTATION 


when  you  employ  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler. 
This  machine  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  which  commands  premium  prices 
and  more  firmly  intrenches  you  in  the  buyer’s  mind  as 
a  packer  of  outstanding  quality  products. 

If  you  pack  Tomatoes,  Sauerkraut,  String  Beans,  Peas, 
Beets,  Fruits,  Berries,  Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni, 
Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut  or  similar  products,  you’ll 
find  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  machine. 

Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler  will  be  gladly  sent 
you  on  request.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


She:  Henry,  dear,  we’ve  been  going  together  now 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to 
get  married? 

Henry  (a  sailor)  :  Yes,  you’re  right — but  who’ll  have 
us? 


ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

Elmer,  age  13,  was  puzzled  over  the  girl  problem  and 
discussed  it  with  his  pal,  Joe. 

“I’ve  walked  to  school  with  her  three  times,”  he  told 
Joe,  “and  carried  her  books.  I  bought  her  ice-cream 
.sodas  twice.  Now  do  you  think  I  ought  to  kiss  her?” 

“Naw,  you  don’t  need  to,”  Joe  decided,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  deep  thought.  “You’ve  done  enough  for  that 
girl  already.” 


Sprague-Sells  Division  / 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FO^D”MACHTNiRY  "corporation' ““  1 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPiST 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


A  Yankee  was  on  a  Christmas  walking  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Snow  had  fallen  and  he  was  struggling  along  a 
narrow  road  when  he  met  a  Highlander. 

“I  guess,  friend,  I  sure  am  lost!”  he  said,  plaintively. 
Scot :  Is  there  a  reward  ott  for  ye  ? 

American:  Nope. 

Scot:  Weel,  ye’re  still  lost. 


Name 


J 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maes. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chalna. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlm-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chrsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M^ 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Serlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Serlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
tames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-JoinL 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  Ali  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Chio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'"ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wts. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Ui 
Hansen  ^ng.  li^y.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  bermetlcaUr 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

-  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  ICacliinery  ^flrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
INSURANCE,  Cannert. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Tl> 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  inu 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbpg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CiUINlNG  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A-  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  S  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Corm. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaoara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machiriery  Corporation  Hoopeston  !>' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
f.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  TH 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

I.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  VYis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  Hoopeston  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  H’ 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Corn 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beilin-C^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestori  II 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems  S’' 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BURT  LABELERS 

are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ^Halls.^^  This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 
^  i.'  and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  laheler  for  any  plant 
-  -  -  simple,  well  constructed,  will  stand 
up  under  long  hard  runs. 

Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OPERATE 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


